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REVIEWS 
, 


Some Account of the English Stage from the 
Restoration in 1660 to 1830. In ten 
volumes. Bath: Cannington ; London, 
Rodd. 8vo. 1833. 


Tus work reminds us of the plum-pudding 
with which the Grand Signior once treated 
the English Ambassador—all the ingredients 
were there, but not in the right quantities ; 
so that, instead of being neatly placed in a 
dish, it was necessary to serve it up ina large 
tureen. It was uneatable—and this book is 
unreadable. ‘There is another story, not 
quite so well known as the above, but to the 
full as applicable, told of that celebrated 
Italian Jesuit and jester, the Piovano Arlotto 
—indeed, told by himself. He was invited 
out to dinner one day with a large party, and 
sitting near a monstrous vase filled with soup, 
it was his task to serve it to the company : 
at that date, the Italians not only put meat 
into their soups, but left it there to be eaten, 
‘The Piovano helped several people without 
being able to ladle out a single morsel of meat, 
of which, of course, they complained. He 
stood up in his place, hoping thereby to hunt a 
scrap into a corner, but in vain. At last, they 
saw him hastily pulling off his coat and cas- 
sock: “ What are you going to do now?” the 
guests exclaimed. “Only (he replied) to 
strip, that I may jump into the soup, and 
swim after some of the meat for you.” Here 
ve have ten volumes octavo, purporting to 
be “Some account of the English Stage,” in 
which the matters that are worth knowing 
are about as rari nantes as the fragments of 
flesh in Piovano Arlotto's soup. ‘There is sub- 
santial and valuable knowledge to be picked 
out of the mass of misapplied materials ; but 
we will venture to assert, that four volumes 
aut of the ten might have contained every 
sllable that was worth remembering, either 
for information or amusement. : 

The details of matters which nobody does, 
or ought to care about, are profuse, but even 
these are incomplete. ‘The author (whoever 
te may be) has given us no preface expla- 
tatory of his design—and perhaps he was 
right ; for, after going over the whole work 
with a degree of patience absolutely exem- 
plary, we really think that he would have 
found it no easy task to point out, however 
generally, the system on which he has pro- 
weeded. Independently of chronology, there 
$no attempt at arrangement; and, in read- 
lag over the commonest authorities regarding 
the stage, if he came to the mention of an 
incident, he merely thrust it among his me- 
noranda of the year to which it seemed to 

long, and then left it to take its chance. 
esides, he is often deficient in the com- 
honest details—in those details which con- 
stitute three-fourths of his production ; and, 
¥hen supplying a sort of list of the perform- 
tuces at the different theatres, if he had not 
means at hand of filling a chasm in his 
he has been content simply to 
























inform the reader, that “having no more 
bills” of the plays represented, he has been 
obliged to omit all farther notice of them. 
We observe that the work is printed at Bath, 
where we conclude the author resides, and 
although he has evidently visited London at 
intervals, and cursorily gone over the collec- 
tions in the British Museum, (particularly 
those of Dr. Burney,) it was impossible for 
him to obtain the full and minute informa- 
tion daily coming to light, and necessary to 
the completion of his book upon the plan 
(such as it is,) which he has pursued. One 
great and decisive objection to this plan is, 
that a work so formed must, in the nature of 
things, be very defective, let the author en- 
joy what facilities he will; but the writer 
before us does not seem to have known of 
some of the most important sources of dra- 
matic intelligence, such as the collection of 
plays from the earliest date, belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire, with a series of play- 
bills going much farther back than any other 
known assemblage of similar records. These, 
by the courtesy of his Grace, have been 
always accessible. 

A vast deal of space is occupied, as we 
think, most needlessly, by meagre accounts of 
the plots of all the plays represented which 
the author could procure in a printed shape : 
such as he could not easily obtain, he oa 
passed over with an observation, now and 
then, upon their scarcity. He never could 
hope to make such dry analyses entertaining, 
or even in many cases intelligible ; but this 
is not all, nor nearly all :—because Dodsley’s 
Old Plays were published in 1744, he has, 
under that year, gone over every piece in 
every one of the twelve volumes, in order to 
let the reader know the contents at large ;— 
because Colman printed a translation of 
Terence in 1765, he thinks it necessary to 
add an account of the six extant plays of the 
Roman dramatist;—because Potter printed 
a version of Eschylus in 1777, he has taken 
occasion to repeat what everybody knows 
about the Prometheus, the Seven against 
Thebes, &e. &c. Foote was once called the 
English Aristophanes, on which our author 
embraces the opportunity to dissert at large 
on the Greek comic poet; and an English 
translation of Moliére making its appearance 
at Glasgow, he dissects every one of his co- 
medies. As a climax, we may add his tedi- 
ous criticisms upon Hannah More’s Sacred 
Dramas, and even upon Madame de Genlis’ 
children’s book, the Theatre of Education. 
We need hardly say, that all this, and much 
more of the same kind, which we have not 
even patience or space to enumerate, occu- 
pies many hundred pages, which, if ten vo- 
lumes must be produced, we would rather 
have seen covered with Sterne’s blanks, mar- 
blings or asterisms. If there were any 
thing original in the remarks, we still should 
complain that they had been most egregiously 
misplaced. We only wonder at the author’s 
forbearance, that on the occasion of the print- 
ing of Rowe’s Shakspeare, in 1709, he did 





| not give a summary of the history of every 
lay, and repeat it with such variations as 

e could contrive to introduce on the publi- 
cation of every successive edition of the poet, 
from that date down to the appearance of 
Malone's Shakspeare, by Boswell, in 1821. 
A more remarkable instance of waste of 
time and paper we never remember, Upon 
this point we are, perhaps, bound to furnish 
a specimen, and we will take it from the au- 
thor’sdissertation on Beaumont and Fletcher, 
inserted under the date 1778. Colman hav- 
ing then had something to do with publishing 
an edition of their joint plays, more than 
twenty octavo pages are filled with particu- 
lars everybody knows, and which are thus 
introduced : 

“ A new edition of Beaumont and Fletcher 
was published in 1778—the editor of the B. D. 
says that Colman was the author of the preface, 
which is probably correct—but if he wrote the 
preface, he was certainly (in part, at least,) the 
editor of the whole work, and the writer of the 
new notes: he says, ‘ In the present edition, it 
has been our chief aim to give the old text as it 
lies in the old books, with no other variations 
but such as the writers themselves, had they 
superintended an impression of their works, or 
even acorrection of the press, would have made ; 
yet even these variations, if at all important, 
have not been made in silence. Notes, however, 
have been subjoined to the text as briefly and 
sparingly as possible ; but the lapse of time and 
the fluctuation of language have rendered some 
notes necessary, for the purpose of explaining 
obsolete words, unusual phrases, old customs, 
and obscure or distant allusions—critical re- 
marks, and conjectural emendations have been 
seldom hazarded.’ 

“The paucity of notes is perhaps a recom- 
mendation of this edition—notes are sometimes 
necessary, but they are necessary evils—they 
always distract the attention of the reader from 
the text. Murphy remarks, that all the beauti- 
ful passages of Shakespeare are plain; yet the 
notes on that author have swelled to such a bulk 
that it is almost an Herculean task to read 
through them. The late Dr. Edwards, of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, was remarkably fond of the 
notes on the Greek and Latin writers :—Man- 
sell happily observed, ‘ How delightful it would 
be to have all notes, and no text!’ 

“There is a fashion in the drama, as well as 
in other things—Dryden, in 1668, says that two 
of Fletcher's plays were acted to one of Shake- 
speare’s. 

“ Gildon, in 1710, gives us a list of seventy- 
three plays, in which Betterton acted: of these, 
about the same number was written by Fletcher 
as by Shakspeare. Under the management of 
Wilks, Cibber, and Booth, the Maid’s Tragedy, 
Philaster, Scornful Lady, Wit without Money, 
Beggars’ Bush, Humorous Lieutenant, Rule 
a Wife, Chances, and Pilgrim, were frequently 
acted ; other plays of Fletcher were sometimes 
revived, but no one of his dramas was acted as 
often as Hamlet, and some other of Shakespeare’s 
best tragedies. 

‘In 1750, Seward, in his preface to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, says, ‘ the very best plays of 
Shakespeare were forced to be dressed fashion- 
ably by the poetic tailors of the late ages, before 





they could be admitted upon the stage; and a 
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very few years since his comedies in general 
were under the highest contempt.’ 

“ At present Shakespeare is the fashion, and 
for the last forty or fifty years two only of 
Fletcher’s plays have been on the acting list 
regularly: later, even the Chances has been laid 
aside. 

“« Now that the tide is turned, doubtless there 
are many professed admirers of Shakespeare 
who know but little of Fletcher—Fletcher’s 
distance from Shakespeare may be accurately 
pointed out by a line in Virgil— 

Proximus huic—longo sed proximus intervallo.” 

This, we can assure our readers, is a very 
favourable specimen, both of the author and 
of his quotations: he certainly has some 
pretensions to ——- but he is like a 
man who has never read anything of late 
years, unless it led in a particular direction, 
and he sometimes therefore pompously in- 
troduces what have now become the tritest 
passages of the ancient classics. 

The work commences by an account of 
the stage previously to 1660, which is dis- 
missed in f ve and twenty pages, and all the 
rest of ten volumes octavo is occupied with 
details regarding our drama and its actors 
subsequent to the Restoration: in other 
words, our author opens his book at the time 
when our dramatic poetry began its decline, 
and devotes his attention to an enumeration 
of plays and their contents, forty-nine out of 
fifty of which deserve never to have been 
noticed beyond their titles. As the author 
knew little or nothing of our old stage, prior 
to the Restoration, but what he derived from 
Malone’s Prolegomena, published in his Sup- 
plement, more than fifty years ago,—from the 
preface to the edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
printed precisely at the same date, and from 
Chalmers’s Apology, 1797, we are not sorry, 
though we may be surprised, that he has 
not here dealt in useless repetitions. Nothing 
can well be more superficial or incorrect than 
his own knowledge upon this department of 
his undertaking; and that it is so, may be 
easily believed, from the fact already noticed, 
that, professing to devote ten volumes octavo 
to “Some Account of the English Stage,” 
he concentrates all he has to say about Mar- 
low, Shakspeare, Jonson, Heywood, Dekker, 
Shirley, and their numerous and admi- 
rable contemporaries, in the twenty-fifth part 
of a single volume! The space he devotes 
to Hannah More’s Sacred Dramas and to 
Madame de Genlis’ Theatre of Education, 
which, in fact, have nothing to do with the 
English stage, is more considerable. This 
is an error in judgment, that, more or less, 
runs through the whole work ; for the author 
seems never to be able to estimate truly the 
comparative importance of points to which 
he refers, and often devotes many pages to 
a lengthened inquiry, the result of which is 
not of the slightest consequence, inasmuch 
as it can prove and illustrate nothing. 

It is out of the question that we should 
go into any lengthened proofs of what we 
have advanced, but we will give a short one, 
which will answer the purpose as well. The 


+ The following are a few instances, taken “quite at 
random, and we could easily multiply them, if heces- 
sary :— 

Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 
Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo. 

Tragicus pl que dolet pedestri. 
Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat. 

—— — Ubi plura nitent, haud ego paucis 
Offendar maculis. ' ’ 








author is everlastingly complaining of the 
mis-spelling of names in the old dramatis 
persone of plays; just as if everybody did 
not know that our old printers made gross 
blunders, and our old authors cared little 
whether they were or were not made, as 
long as it was intelligible. All these errors 
he carefully marks with italic type; and, to 
show the ridiculous excess to which he some- 
times carries this hyper-accuracy (if we may 
so call it), let the reader cast his eyes over 
the following most valuable paragraph, from 
which so much is to be learned :— 


‘*« Pinkethman seems not to have acted after 
this time (1724); several of his parts early in 
the next season were given to other performers. 
In the D.P. of different plays he is sometimes 
called Penkethman, and sometimes Pinketh- 
man. It is impossible to determine which is 
right, as he signs his name to Love without 
Interest, in 1699, as Will Penkethman, and to 
Courtship 4 la Mode, as Will Pinkethman; the 
epilogue to the former of these plays is said to 
be spoken by Penkethman, and in the 10th line 
of it his name is spelt Pinkethman,—he is often 
called Pinkey, but seldom or never Penkey.” 


What an absolute waste of words is this, 
and a vast deal more of the same kind! If 
it were worth while, we could show sundry 
other varieties in the same name—such as 
Pinkerman, Pinkeman, Penkiman, Pinkey- 
man, &c.—all which occur in dramatis per- 
sone of the time; but nothing can be more 
absurd than to dwell upon such sillinesses. 
Malone was called a twaddler, and with some 
reason, because he inserted a long note (vide 
Malone’s Shakspeare, by Boswell, 11. p. 1), 
to show that the name of our great dramatic 
poet should be spelt Shakspeare, and not 
Shakespeare (which last, by the way, is the 
form in which it stands on the title-pages of 
all the original editions of his plays); but 
what shall we say to the author of the work 





in our hands, who sacrifices an equal space 
to the immortality of Pinkethman? He had | 
need, at this rate, of the whole ten volumes | 
for the due treatment of his subject. What 
shall we say also to his own accuracy in | 
such matters, when, in giving the names of 
the subscribers to the Petition to Queen 
Anne in 1709, he metamorphoses the well 
known names of Pack into Park, of Cory 
into Cowdy, and of old Bowman into Har- 
man (11.427). The fact is, that he is him- | 
self not to be relied upon in this particular, 
with all his minuteness, as might be esta- | 
blished by abundant instances: he tells us, | 
that when Boheme originally appeared at | 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, in 1718, his 
name was printed in the biils Bohemia, both 
on the 16th of October, and when he next 
played, on the 16th of January, taking care 
to print the two last letters in italic. If he 
had referred to the original announcement, 
he would have seen, that the error committed 
in the first advertisement was corrected in 
the second, and his special note, therefore, 
(11. 649,) is entirely thrown away. He is, in 
other respects, most rigidly critical upon the 
newspaper announcements; and he falls foul 
of poor little one-eyed Spiller for bad gram- 
mar, in the following appendage to the ad- 
vertisement of his benefit in 1720 :— 





“ And whereas I, James Spiller, of Glouces- 
tershire, having received an invitation from 
Hildebrand Bullock, of Liquorpond Street, 
London, to exercise the usual weapons of the 





noble science of defence, will not fail to meet 


this bold invader, desiring a full 
weapons, and from him a Prenat a Mime 
“This advertisement (says the author 
gravely), as well as several others inserted 
in the bills, is written with little attention to 
grammar.” We confess we have not dis 
covered the error ; but even if, as Holoferne; 
says, “ Priscian were a little scratched,” 
ought it to have been made a matter of such 
solemn objurgation? Spiller would haye 
much more reason for blaming the author 
for mis-quoting him, by substituting the 
word “invader” for “inviter”: invader js 
nonsense, but inviter refers to the invitation 
acknowledged a few lines before. The ten 
volumes are so crowded with figures, that we 
cannot be surprised at a few inaccuracies: 
and we must own, that in this particular the 
whole is much less defective than we could 
have anticipated. The misfortune is, that 
our author seems to have taken most pains 
to be correct where there was least necessity, 
inasmuch as few readers will care about 
ninety-nine dates in every hundred he sup- 
plies. We hardly know how to make an 
extract from this portion of the work intel- 
ligible, or we would give one, to show the 
useless details of nightly performances; yet 
all these must have cost the author infinite 
labour, only in copying the advertisements 
and playbills, and we sincerely regret that 
his time should have been so misemployed, 
Of what possible interest can it now be to 
know whether Spiller or Eagleton played 
Mizen in The Fair Quaker of Deal on the 
15th (misprinted 12th) cf November 1721? 
There is, however, one mistake cf more 
consequence, though still a comparative 
trifle, which we will take this opportunity of 
pointing out. It is rather a curious question, 
at what date and under what circumstances 
pantomimes were introduced upon our stage: 
the author says, that Rich’s genius for them 
did not “ blaze out” until 1723; but the truth 
is, that he had himself played Harlequin in 
several (under the name of Lun), two years 
before. When, too, the author informs us, 
that Rich’s Necromancer was acted without 
interruption from the 20th of December 1723, 
to the 24th of February 1724, he commits 
another error, as, after the first representation, 
it was laid by for several nights. Cibber 
takes credit for only following the example 
of Rich, and complying with the taste of the 
town; but, on the 26th of November 1723, 
his theatre had set Rich the precedent, by 
producing “ a new grotesque entertainment 
called Harlequin and Doctor Faustus.” 
Notwithstanding all the fault we have 
been unwillingly obliged to find with this 
laborious production, we admit, as we intl- 
mated in the outset, that there is amusing 
and useful matter enough to occupy some 
three or four out of the ten volumes before us; 
but it is so mixed up and involved in what 
nobody will care about, that even the g 
and valuable will not have justice done to 
it. In general the anecdotes of the stage, as 
given by Downes, Gildon, Cibber, Chetwood, 
Victor, Davies, and others, are preserved} 
but incidents not meriting record are some- 
times inserted with tedious particularity, 
while others are carelessly noticed : the re- 
markable death of Mountford, for instance, 
by the hand of Captain Hill, and in the pre- 
sence of Lord Mohun, and the intimate con- 
nexion of the celebrated Mrs. Bracegirdle 


with that event, are passed over very slur 
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ringly, when details would have been highly 
acceptable. In modern times, and within 
every body’s memory, the author’s minute- 
ness is absolutely wearisome. We could well 
have spared all that he supplies after the year 
1800, which would have saved us and him 
more than the whole of his two last volumes. 

The work is anonymous, and, of course, 
we know not the profession of the author, 
put we conclude that he is, or has been, in 
some manner connected with the stage: had 
he been at any time an actor, he would per- 
haps, have told us so; yet there are many 

of his ten volumes which lead us to 
think that he must have spent not a few 
years with “ players and other plebeians.” 
His notions are liberal upon most points, 
and instead of hesitating to insert anecdotes, 
incidents, or observations, which savour of 
that indecorum for which theatres from their 
first establishment have been remarkable, he 
now and then seems to go out of his way to 
pick up something of the kind, and to re- 
mark upon it with peculiar zest. Of this 
there is a singular proof in vol. iii. p. 38, 
where he copies out a song from one of 
Shirley’s plays, much more remarkable for 
its indelicacy than its wit. He never scru- 
ples to print the coarsest words in our lan- 
age at length, and where others, whom 
castes, have used oaths with dashes or 
asterisks to render them less objectionable, 
he has rejected this subterfuge as a piece of 
needless hypocrisy. 

Unquestionably the most useful portion of 
his work is the list he supplies, when a per- 
former has left the stage, of the parts for 
which he or she was most distinguished. In 
executing this task he has generally been 
very faithful, and it is a piece of drudgery 
few would have undertaken. One singular 
error, however, we must point out, because 
it relates to the stage history of no less a 
— than Nell Gwynn. He makes 
er first part to have been Cydaria in The 
Indian Emperor in 1665, and her last, Queen 


Elizabeth in The Unhappy Favourite in | 
1682, The fact indisputably is, that Nell | 
Gwynn was taken by Charles II. from the | 


stage after she had played Almahide in The 
Conquest of Granada in 1670. The author 
of the ten volumes does not pretend that 
the took any character between 1670 and 
1677; and if he had examined a little more 
accurately, he would have discovered that he 
has confounded Mrs. Gwynn with Mrs. 
Quyn or Quin, who began about 1677, and 
ow until the union of the King’s and 
uke’s companies in 1682. Our author has 
been misled by what he so often complains 
of, the mis-spelling of names in the dramatis 
persone, for the old printers sometimes mis- 
called Mrs. Quin Mrs. Gwin. 
_ For other particulars, not hitherto men- 
tioned in any biographical account of Nell 
Gwynn, and unknown to our author, we 
refer to the short account prefixed to the 
copy of her will, published in this paper on 
the 26th of January last. 





Alle Mie Prigioni di Silvio Pellico Addizioni, 
di Piero Maroncelli, §c. { Additions to the 


‘ Mie Prigioni’ of Silvio Pellico. By Piero | 


Maroncelli.] Paris: Baudry; London, 
Dulau & Co. 

Taz Memoirs of Pellico have, by this time, 

me so generally known to our country- 





men, that we need not add a word to the 


copious account which we originally gave of } d, g 
| and sympathies of Pellico another object of 


his attractive volume.t But in proportion 


to the interest excited by the perusal of that | 


remarkable narrative, was the desire to hear 
something of the writer’s early history. 
Without knowing the education and cireum- 
stances under which he had grown up into a 


thinking being, it was impossible to say how | 
far his exhibitions of the inner man might be | 
regarded as genuine illustrations of human | 


nature. There was a strong tinge of that 
sentimentalism upon them, which it is the 
fashion to consider as a compound of selfish- 


ness and affectation, but which, in some men, | 
is the pure reality of thought and feeling. | 
The volume before us is therefore most wel- | 


come: it gives us precisely the information we 
wanted, and relates the circumstances which 
made the species of thought in which Pellico 
indulges, natural to him. From the brief but 
well written account prefixed to the work 


by Piero Maroncelli, we learn that Pellico | 
was born in the town of Saluzzo, in Pied- | 


mont, where his father was highly respected 
by his fellow citizens. His infancy was a 
period of suffering; and the extreme weak- 


ness of his frame led the physicians to pre- | 
dict that if he reached the age of seven he | 


would then die; and on his attaining this 
number of years, they next prophesied that 
he could not pass the age of fourteen; which 
was again protracted to that of twenty-one. 
But maternal affection found the means of 
overcoming the infirmities of his constitution, 
and he overstepped all the periods which had 
been marked as the boundaries of his short 
life. The sickness, however, which so per- 
petually preyed upon him, had the effect of 
almost wholly destroying the natural cheer- 
fulness of youth, and he was early accus- 
tomed to say, that the happiest day of his 
life would be that in which he should die. 
These melancholy feelings, mingled with the 
secret aspirations of a mind ardent in its 
temperament, and inclined to thought, laid 
the foundation of that character so strongly 
developed in the narrative of his imprison- 
ment. The care with which his excellent 
mother watched over his education, and the 
influences of the most tender home sympa- 
thies, greatly contributed to confirm his love 
of retirement, to soften his disposition, and to 
engender those habits of quiet, internal mus- 
ing, which may, in most instances, be traced 
to early domestic education. 


Pellico had scarcely reached the age of 
ten when he became acquainted with Cesa- 
rotti’s translation of Ossian; and he soon 
after produced the rudiments of a tragedy on 
the subject of one of the poems. About the 
same time, his father removed to Pignerol, 
the castle of which place was the scene of 
the celebrated tradition of the Iron Mask. 
The imagination of the young poet was 
deeply impressed with this mysterious story, 
and in his own captivity in the dungeons 
of Spielberg, the long dark nights often 
brought back the visions which it had con- 
jured up. At Turin, whither public affairs 
carried his father, who had now become one 


| of the most popular men in the state, he 


pursued his studies with systematic applica- 


tion, composing little comedies for his amuse- | 
; ment, and, performing them with his school- 
fellows. Among these was a beautiful child, 





+ See Athenzum, 1833, pages 37, 67, 102, 


named Carlotta, who, dying before she reach- 
ed the age of womanhood, gave the thoughts 


unearthly regard. In the castle of Spielberg 
her image would often rise to his mind, and 
keep him occupied with melancholy recollec- 
tions for days together, while the anniversary 
of her death, it is said, was always marked 
by the greater fervour of his language and 
devotions. 

Maroncelli passes over that period of life 
which he calls the transit from boyhood to 
youth. 

Silvio’s twin sister, who is described as 
being beautiful as an angel, married a cousin 
established at Lyons. He accompanied her 
thither, and remained four years at that 
place, indulging in more of the pleasures 
and luxuries of the town than might have 
been expected from the character of his 
mind. His studies at this period were all 
French; but meeting with Ugo Foscolo’s 
poem of the ‘ Sepolcri,’ his enthusiasm for 
Italy and its literature was excited beyond 
measure ; the language of France ceased to 
have any music for his ears; the country 
thenceforth appeared rude and gloomy to 
him; and he hastened, with all the speed 
possible, to Milan, where his father was then 
settled at the head of one of the departments 
of the minister of war, Shortly after his ar- 
rival in this city, he obtained an appoint- 
ment to the professorship of the French lan- 
guage in the College of Military Orphans; 
and was soon in the heart of that brilliant 
literary circle which obtained for Milan, at 
this period, the name of the Athens of Italy. 
Monti and Ugo Foscolo were then in the 
zenith of their glory, and divided the empire 
of taste and genius almost equally between 
them. To both of these eminent men, Pel- 
lico was favourably introduced, and the 
ability he manifested secured for him their 
respect and affection. With Monti he lived 
on terms of close intimacy; and the poet, it 
is said, not only encouraged him in his pur- 
suits, but revealed to him the methods by 
which he himself worked, and placed in his 
hands a vast collection of fragments and ex- 
tracts ‘ Un gran zibaldone, immenso guarda- 
roba,’ from which he was accustomed to draw 
the nourishment of his thoughts. It was, 
according to M. de Latour, “A Babel of 
poetry, where all languages and times were 
confounded together—a vast dictionary of 
poetic thought, where every idea was in its 
proper rank and page, possessed its proper 
translation for people of all kinds, its meta- 
phors for all tastes.” In this book, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ Monti dipped every day, seeking 
therefrom not merely the original inspiration 
which arises from the contemplation of mo- 
dels, but that perfection of details which is 
attained by the laborious fusion of words and 
images.” 

Pellico did all in his power to soften the 
enmity which existed between Monti and 
Ugo Foscolo. One day, while sitting to- 
gether in the Caffé Verri, the former said to 
him, “Can you deny that Ugo is continually 
vilifying and injuring me? The ungrateful! 
Who brought him into notice but I? The 
‘ Sepolcri’ would have remained for ever un- 
known but for my calling it sublime; and 
one word from me would again throw it into 
obscurity.” “ No!” said Pellico, “ You have 
given it fame by a criticism which does you 
honour, and you cannot reverse what you 
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have done. You have opened people’s eyes, 
and they can now see the light, and judge of 
colours as well as you. With regard to Fos- 
colo’s slandering and injuring you, I know 
he does not. I know that he abuses and 
punishes those who do so; and I also know 
that in this very place he gave a blow to one 
who, in order to flatter him, spake disrespect- 
fully of you.” Monti, it is said, struck his 
forehead vehemently, exclaiming, “* And yet 
could I speak false of him!” We thank Ma- 
roncelli for giving us this anecdote, so much to 
the honour of Foscolo’s often injured memory. 
Monti would have persuaded Pellico to 
join him in translating Byron ; but the latter 
preferred secking fame by his own strength, 
and produced in succession the tragedies of 
‘ Francesca’ and ‘ Laodicea.’ When the former 
was completed, he took it to Ugo Foscolo, 
who returned it the next day, with this ad- 
vice; “ Hear me! Cast thy ‘ Francesca’ into 
the fire. Let us not recall from hell the 
damned Danteschi; we shall frighten the 
living: into the fire with it, and bring me 
another.” Silvio obeved, and took him the 
*Laodicea.’ “ Ah! this is good,” said Ugo, 
“ go on in this track.” But the ‘ Francesca’ 
met with a better fate than that to which the 
critic would have doomed it. It had been 
written for the express purpose of introducing 
to notice a very young and most interesting 
actress at one of the minor theatres; this 
actress afterwards became famous throughout 
Italy ; and ‘ Francesca’ being brought out, 
at the advice of Lodovico Breme, soon ob- 
tained, like Carlotta Marchionni, for whom 
it was composed, a universal reputation. 
The change which had taken place in the 
government had induced Pellico’s father to 
return, with his family, to Turin; he himself 
remaining employed as tutor to the sons of 
Count Porro, at whose house he met the 
most distinguished men of Italy and of Eu- 
rope. Byron, Madame de Staél, Schlegel, 
Hobhouse, Brougham, Davy, Thorwaldsen, 
were among the visitors at this mansion ; 
and in a conversation with the first of these 
eminent personages, Pellico had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that his ‘ Francesca’ excited 
an interest in the mind of the most popular of 
poets. He had shortly before this translated 
* Manfred’ into Italian. “ You should have 
translated it into verse,” said Byron; but 
Silvio contended against his Lordship’s opi- 
nion on this point. 
Our author’s next production was the 
* Eufemia da Messina,’ which the Milanese 
censorship permitted to be printed, but not 
represented on the stage; and about the same 
time he became engaged on the grand design 
of publishing a Journal which was to bear 
the title of ‘ Conciliatore,’ and to be the joint 
production of the best minds of Italy. This 
publication produced, for a time, considerable 
sensation in the Milanese republic ; but the 
arbitrary hand of power was soon laid upon 
it: several of its contributors were arrested, 
and Pellico, on his return from Turin, after 
a month’s absence, was informed that Piero 
Maroncelli had been arrested, and that the 
police were in search of himself. ‘“ They 
know where I am; J am ready to meet 
them,” was his reply. The sequel is known. 
Signor Maroncelli’s narrative concludes 
at this point, and in a future number we 
shall endeavour to give our readers some 
interesting passages from Pellico’s own ‘ Ad- 
dizioni’ to his Memoirs, 





The Landscape Annual, for 1834. London: 
Jennings & Chaplin. 
Tux interior beauty of this book corresponds 
with the exterior elegance. ‘Two dozen and 
odd landscapes from the pencil of Harding, 
accompanied by illustrative letter-press, from 
the pen of Thomas Roscoe, cannot but find 
many admirers; more particularly as both 
artist and author have exerted themselves to 
render their united labours alluring. Here- 
tofore Italy furnished scenes for the ‘ Land- 
scape Annual,’ and lovely though the land is, 
we cannot say but we were glad when France 
was invaded ; of the former country we have 
seen enough; and hereafter no oue shall in- 
duce us to look at it unless Turner makes 
another pilgrimage. A new country has 
been entered, abounding in objects of deep 
interest. “ ‘lo show (says the preface) what 
claims France possesses to those feelings 
which belong to the rich associations of older 
scenes—to lead the traveller to the spots in 
her wide champaign most luxuriant in them- 





gather from her varied chronicles incidents 
which may best display the character of her 
people in former ages—these have been the 
object of the editor.” In accomplishing ail 
that he has intimated, our pictorial adven- 
turer proceeds through Clermont-Ferrand, 
Royat, Thiers, Vic, Aurillac, Montpellier, 
Nismes, Avignon, Orange and Lyons. Of 
their present look and past history the editor 


old historians, he is on the whole agreeable 
and interesting, abounding in biographical 
snatches, picturesque touches, and character, 
and anecdote. We confess that had we gone 
pen and pencil in hand to France, we should 
have delineated some of the scenes where 
England has triumphed : the fields of Agin- 
court, Cressy, Poictiers and Toulouse would 
have found places in our work; nor would 
we have neglected some of our old Norman 
possessions. But the work is well as it is; 
such things might have rendered it too rich. 

Many of the descriptions of Roscoe ap- 


‘proach the graphic detail of the pencil—in 


the following there is a bit of natural his- 
tory :— 

«« Approaching the more important town of 
Clermont, seated at the foot of Mount Gergovia, 
—and from this circumstance laying claim to 
be considered the ancient Gergovia, with better 
show of reason than Moulins, which can boast, 
however, a more endearing fame in the gentle 
Maria of our sentimental tourist,—the first ob- 
jects which present themselves are some curious 
springs and fountains of the nature already 
alluded to. At the suburbs of Saint Allire, 
within the precincts of the old abbey of that 
name, is one in particular, the waters of which 
have the property of petrifying any substance 
with which they come in contact, or rather en- 
crust it with a calcareous sediment, which gives 
to it the appearance of stone. An instance oc- 
curred in placing a plank of wood, for a bridge, 
across the widest part of the fountain, when the 
waters, reaching the wood, quickly invested it 
with the same hard substance, and at length 
deposited portions of lava and other foreign 
materials; thus, in time, forming an immense 
wall rather than a bridge, extending to two 
hundred feet in length, twelve in width, and 
sixteen in height on the more elevated side of 
the declivity, while on the other it appeared to 
issue from the ground. Nor is this the only 
fountain of the kind; there are many others at 





———— ——_—_—__ a 
Clermont, offering similar or yet stranger phe. 
nomena. The virtuosi are known to bring 
thither their birds, or snakes, or fruits of 
various kind, and more especially grapes, all of 
which they fish out again precisely in theip 
former shapes, but apparently changed jnto 
solid stone. Yet it is stated, as a proof that 
the waters simply envelope without actually 
petrifying objects, that, in case of large animals 
being submitted to the process, they become 
corrupted before they contract this singular in- 
crustation. The calcareous matter, deposited 
after the evaporation of the water and the ex. 
pulsion of the fixed air, is applied to several 
useful purposes. The yellow-coloured pave. 
ment in the Rue des Eaux is formed, for the 
chief part, of these mineral sediments converted 
into stone. This combined with the lava, gives 
a sombre air to the streets and houses, among 
which last the ancient college of the Jesuits 
may be considered not the least remarkable, 
Next, in point of novelty, ranks the corn. 
market, constructed of four fronts ;—several 
noble promenades in the vicinity, the Place of 
la Poterne, and in particular that of the Taureau, 


| are calculated also to attract the eye of the 
selves, or made venerable by past events—to | 


stranger. ‘The streets, if we except that of des 
Gras, are narrow, reudered more remarkable 
by the imposing appearance of the cathedral, of 
which the towers bear considerable resemblance, 
except that they are erected on the sides instead 
of the front, to those of Notre Dame, at Paris, 
Still more interesting in the eye of a stranger 
is the noble fountain, built like a pyramid; a 


, small theatre, handsomely decorated; add to 





which several very active manufactories, and 


1 argc itl hl “esses his | MOB more highly extolled by the travelling 
las MUCc ito say; anc thoug a he oppresses us gourmand them these of the Clerment paties, 
narrative now and then with passages from | 


made of fruit or fish; and the cheese, no less 
famous, from the meadows of Auvergne and 
Mont d’Or.” 


When tired of describing gardens and 
river banks and ruined castles, the narrator 
halts on his march and relates traits of social 
life and domestic manners—not forgetting a 
bit of law when there is something curious 
in it. 

“ The following gives an amusing picture of 
old French law, and its mode of administration. 
In 1602, the duke of Luxembourg having 
brought a cause before the parliament, regarding 
some claims in Dauphiny and Auvergne, the 
advocates that pleaded for him had the assur- 
ance to exact fifteen hundred crowns, then an 
enormous sum, for their fees. The duke com- 
plained of this extortion to Henry the Fourth, 
who ordered the parliament to issue out a de- 
cree, by which the lawyers’ fees were reduced 
and settled, and they were obliged to give re- 
ceipts for the money, and a general receipt for 
what papers were put into their hands, that 
they might be compelled to deliver up those 
which they generally kept till their whole de- 
mands were satisfied. The necessity of putting 
a curb on the avarice of these people had always 
appeared so strong, that the states had already 
given the same orders, but all to no purpose; 
for the lawyers, instead of submitting to the 
decree, went in an immense body, nearly some 
five hundred, and returned into the public re- 
gistry the ensigns of their office—a measure 
which produced a total cessation of the pro- 
ceedings of the law. ‘There was a general mut- 
mur raised throughout Paris, particularly among 
some pragmatical coxcombs, and self-styled wits, 
who, imagining themselves to be wiser than the 
king, the peers, and states put together, decided 
against them in favour of the advocates, and 
found some abettors even at court. These last 
exaggerated the evil with so much sophistry 
and art, that the king was stunned with their 
clamours, and even began to be uneasy about 
the consequences.”’ 
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—_—_—— Sa es 
We wish we could copy Harding's view of 
the Chateau de Polignac as easily as Roscoe’s 


int! C 
then have the singular scene before them in 
all its beauty; we can only give what our 
types will perform. 

“One of the principal points of interest at- 


cresting description ; our readers would | 


taching to the town and vicinity of Le Puy, is | 


the extraordinary character of those volcanic 
rocks which seem to surround the place on all 
sides. That of Corneille, which directly over- 
hangs it, assumes the singular cubic form, which 
prevails so generally, and hasa very picturesque 
appearance. The adjacent one of F olignac rises 
about half a league from the town; it is of an 
oblong sort of square, cut perpendicularly in 
three sides, and presents one large flat surface 
above, which was once the site of the castle 
pearing the same name. It is now only a broken 
mass, or rather a hedge of ruins, of which the 
strangely wild, yet picturesque, aspect, at once 
arrests the eye of the beholder. So much was 
Arthur Young, in his agricultural tour, struck 
with its romantic appearance, that, losing sight 
of fat soils and heavy produce, for a moment, 
he declared with enthusiasm, that, were it his, 
he would not part with it for a whole province. 

“The lofty and singularly situated position 
of this ancient castle, is seen to great advantage 
from the spot which the artist selected for his 
sketch. ‘The mountainous character, and the 
general sterility of the country, give to its ruins 
an additional air of wildness and desertion; 
and the same heavy and mournful aspect ex- 
tends over the surrounding scenery, which is no 
way relieved by the rude monumental relique 
displayed, in the accompanying view, in its 
executive character of the cross. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, however, are several little 
villages, which, with their castles or churches 
erected upon the summit of the hills, give relief 
to the eye of the traveller; and, in many re- 
spects, if we allow for the prevailing want of 
foliage, remind him of some parts of Italy, 
from which thé style of architecture, and the 
decoration of the houses, sometimes appear to 
have been borrowed.” 

Of the Maid of Orleans we can never hear 
enough ; a sister heroine, Agnes de Soreille, 
followed her in the heroic task of rescuing 
hercountry from a foreign yoke—here is her 
portrait. 

“The fame of Agnes is less pure and lofty, 
but she had naturally a beautiful and noble 
mind. Her style of education, the times in 
which she lived, and her early introduction at a 
French court, may plead for her in mitigation 
of too harsh a judgment upon the single error 
of her life. She was of a noble family, which 
had been long in possession of the seignory of 
§t. Geran and Coudun; and she first joined the 
court of Isabella, wife to René, of Anjou, and 
queen of Naples and Sicily. She next entered 
the train of Mary, the consort of Charles VII. ; 
but while she failed to resist the allurements of 
acourt,and the assiduities of a princely lover, 
she did not, with her fair maiden fame, sacrifice 
all better and nobler qualities of mind—her 
tlevation of character—her warm aflection for 
tose around her, and a disinterested devotion 


to the happiness and liberty of the French | 


people. Nearly all writers of the time unite 


in extolling the firmness and patriotism with | 


vhich, though tenderly attached, she sought to 
incite her royal lover to acts of greatness and 
courage. When Charles, one day in her pre- 
‘ence, asked an astrologer respecting his future 








king, ‘ to retire from your court, and seek that 
of the English monarch, in order not to oppose 
my destiny? Doubtless that is the meaning of 
the prediction, since you are on the eve of 
losing your crown, which Henry seems about to 
unite with his own.’” 


We like these Landscape Annuals much ; | 


there is a truth about them which wins on 
all who are not in the practice of admiring 
fictions. There may be fifty different opi- 
nions respecting the grouping and sentiment 
of human figures, but here is Royat, Thiers, 
and Chateau de Polignac, beautiful and real 
as the lovers of poetry and truth can desire. 





Friendship’s Offering, for 1834. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 





London : 


Thomas Pringle, the Editor of this handsome | 


Annual, is widely known as a poet and a 
prose writer; he is well acquainted with 
foreign lands as well as with his native coun- 
try, and infuses much knowledge, as well as 
feeling and fancy, into all his compositions. 
The volume before us bears sufficient evi- 
dence of his judgment and capacity : it comes 
with the charms of song, and the allurements 
of tale and story, and, lest we should grow 
weary of what is pleasant to the mind, the 
eye is ever and anon arrested by some capti- 
vating work from the pencil—some beauty, 
real or imaginary, at whose shrine a poetess 
or bard has offered up the solemn incense of 
song. Nay, we hold him, for this season, to 
be one of the happiest of editors, for he has 
picked up some of the Sibylline leaves scat- 
tered by Coleridge, that old man eloquent, 
from whose fancy nothing but charmed 
matters come. First, however, we must 
listen to the song of one who, on all subjects, 
is poetical—we attribute the following sweet 
and happy thing to Barry Cornwall. 
Take thou, where thou dost glide, 
This deep-dyed rose, O river! 
And bear it to my bride, 
And say ‘ I love’ for ever. 
Take thou this lock of hair; 
So may she love the giver, 
Who loves and knows her fair, 
Beyond the world, O river! 
Where’er thy waters rove, 
Be thou my courier ever, 
And murmur to my love, 
* J love ?—no more, sweet river! 
Now, flow with speed, with mirth, 
And leave thy sweet song never: 
Flow, flow,—like Love on earth, 
Pure, bright, and swift, O river ! 

Of the praise which we bestowed on the 
Editor, his ‘ Emigrant’s Song’ is more than 
a vindication. 

Oh, Maid of the Tweed, wilt thou travel with me, 

To the wilds of South-Africa, far o’er the sea, 

Where the blue mountains tow’r in the beautiful clime, 
Hung round with huge forests, all hoary with time ¢ 
I'll build thee a cabin beside the clear fount, 

Where it leaps into light from the heart of the mount, 


Ere yet its young tootsteps have found the fair meads 
Where ’mid the tall lilies the antelope feeds. 


Our home, like a bee-hive, shall stand by the wood 
Where the lory and turtle-dove nurse their young 








broad, 
And the golden-plumed paroquet waves his bright | 


wings 
From the bough where the green-monkey gambols and 
Swings; 


With the high rocks behind us, the valley before, 


| The hills on each side with our flocks speckled o’er, 


ortunes, and the result of the war against the | 


English, Agnes followed his example, request- 
‘ug to know her future fate. ‘ You, madam,’ 


replied the man of stars, ‘ are destined to be | 


long beloved by a mighty monarch.’ ‘ Will 
jou permit me then, sire,’ said Agnes to the 


| 
: 


And the far-sweeping river oft glancing between, 
With the heifers reclined on its margins of green, 
There, rich in the wealth which a bountiful soil 

Pours forth to repay the glad husbandman’s toil ; 
Content with the present, at peace with the past, 

No cloud on the future our joys to o’ercast ; 

Like our brave Scottish sires in the blithe olden day, 
The heart we'll keep young though the temples wax 


eray; 
While love’s olive plants round our table shall rise— 
Engrafted with hopes that bear fruit in the skies. 


Now we come to where the communica- 
tions of Coleridge commence—the following 
is earnest, eloquent, with a touch of quaint- 
ness :-— 

My Baptismal Birthday. 
Born unto God in Curist—in Christ, my att! 
What, that Earth boasts, were not lost cheaply, rather 
Than forfeit that blest Name, by which we call 
The Hory Oxr, the Almighty God, Our Fatrurr? 
Fatrurr! in Christ we live: and Christ in Thee: 
Eternal Thon, and everlasting We ! 
The Heir of Heaven, henceforth I dread not Death. 
In Christ I live, in Christ | draw the breath 
Of the true Life. Let Sea, and Earth, and Sky 
Wage war against me: on my front I show 
Their mighty Master’s seal! In vain ¢hey try 
To end my Life, who can but end its Woe. 


Is that a Death-bed, where the CuristrAn lies? 
Yes !—But not Ais; ’Tis Dearn itself there dies. 


Some may prefer what the same great 
poet modestly calls 
A Versified Reflection. 

[A Force is the provincial term in Cumberland for any narrow 
fall of water from the summit of a mountain precipice. —The 
following stanza (it may not arrogate the name of poem) or ver- 
sified reilection, was composed while the author was gazing on 
three parallel Forces, ov a moonlight night, at the foot of the 
Saddleback Fell.—s. T. C.) 

On stern BLENCARTHUR’s perilous height 
The wind is tyrannous and strong: 
And flashing forth unsteady light 
From stern Blencarthur’s skiey height 
As loud the torrents throng ! 
3eneath the moon in gentle weather 
They bind the Earth and Sky together: 

jut O! the Sky, and all i/s forms, how quiet ! 

The things that seek the Earth, how full of noise and 
riot ! 


The first verse of the following fine song 
is old: it was written by Lady Grisel Baillie, 
authoress of that well-known lyric, ‘O were 
na my heart light I wad dee.’ The new 
verses are worthy of the old, and unite grace- 
fully with the fragment; they are by the 
hand of the Editor. 


© the ewe-bughting’s bonny, baith e’ening and morn, 

When our blithe shepherds play on the bog-reed and 
horn ; 

While we’re milking they’re lilting sae jocund and 
clear ; 

But my heart’s like to break when I think 0’ my dear! 

O the shepherds take pleasure to blow on the horn, 

To raise up their flocks i’ the fresh simmer morn : 

On the steep ferny banks they feed pleasant and free— 

But alas! my dear heart, all my sighing ’s for thee! 


O the sheep-herding’s lightsome amang the green braes 
Where Cayle wimples clear ‘neath the white-blossomed 


laes, 
Where the wild-thyme and meadow-queen scent the 
saft gale, 
And the cushat croods leesomely down in the dale. 
There the lintwhite and mavis sing sweet frae the 
thorn, 
And blithe lilts the laverok aboon the green corn, 
And a’ things rejoice in the simmer’s glad prime— 
But my heart’s wi’ my love in the far foreign clime ! 


© the hay-making’s pleasant, in bright sunny June— 
The hay-time is cheery when hearts are in tune— 
But while others are joking and laughing sae free, 
There’s a pang at my heart and a tear i’ my ee. 

At e’en i’ the gloaming, adown by the burn, 

Fu’ dowie and wae, aft | daunder and mourn; 
Amang the lang broom I sit greeting alane, 

And sigh for my dear and the days that are gane. 


© the days o’ our youthheid were heartsome and gay, 

When we herded thegither by sweet Gaitshaw brae, 

When we plaited the rushes and pu’d the witch-bells 

By the Cayle’s ferny howms and on Hounam’s green 
fells. 

But young Sandy bood gang to the wars wi’ the laird, 

To win honour and gowd—(git his life it be spared !) 

Ah! little care I for walth, favour, or fame, 

Gin I had my dear shepherd but safely at hame ! 


Then round our wee cot though gruff winter sould roar, 
And poortith glowr in like a wolf at the door ; 

Though our toom purse had barely twa boddles to clink, 
And a barley-meal scone were the best on our bink ; 
Yet, he wi’ his hirsel, and I wi’ my wheel, 

Through the howe 0’ the year we wad fend unco weel; 
Till the lintwhite, and laverok, and lambs bleating fain, 
Brought back the blithe time o’ ewe-bughting again. 


Those who like Coleridge in his mystical 
moods, may see him to advantage at p. 355: 
he is no sooner seen than gone 

Some saw an arm, some saw a hand, 
And some the waving of a gown. 
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The gifted eye will see much of the man in 
this his brief romance :— 
Love's Ghost and Re-evanition. 


Like a lone Aras, old and biind, 

Some Caravan had left behind; 

Who sits beside a ruin’d Well, 

Where the shy Dipsads + bask and swell! 
And now he cowers with low-hung head aslant, 
And listens for some human sound, in vain : 
And now the aid, which Heaven alone can grant, 
Upturns his eyeless face from Heaven to gain— 
Even thus, in languid mood and vacant hour, 
Resting my eye upon a drooping plant, 

With brow low-bent, within my garden bower, 
I sate upon its Couch of Camomile : 
And lo!—or was it a brief sleep, the while 
I watch’d the sickly Calm and aimless Scope 
Of my own heart ?—I saw the Inmate, Hore, 
That once had made that heart so warm, 
Lie lifeless at my feet! 
And Love stole in, in maiden form, 
Toward my Arbor Seat! 
She bent and kissed her Sister’s lips, 
As she was wont to do: 
Alas! ’twas but a chilling Breath, 
That woke enough of life in death 
To make Hore die anew. 


The prose fictions, both in manner and 
merit, are worthy of the poetry. The stories 
are all very readable, and full of incident 
and character. Those of Miss Mitford and 
Mr. Banim are excellent; in the delineations 
of these writers we always find original 
thought and observation—their materials are 
fresh from nature, and their pictures true to 
merry England and her facetious sister, Ire- 
land. There is a very pretty prose chapter 
on Childhood, and a chimera in rhyme called 
Ippolito, which we shall read again—for they 
are worth it. 





The Forget-Me-Not, for 1834. Ackermann. 


Tuts pretty book has the merit of being the 
eldest born of all our family of Annuals: it 
has other merits; there is little pretence 
about it, and a good deal of talent. The 
present volume contains three articles, suf- 
ficient, we should imagine, to sell the whole 
impression—these are, 1. ‘ The Poetic Ad- 
dress, to be spoken by Miss Smith,’ written 
by Sir Walter Scott ; 2. The ballad of ‘ Tib- 
bie Inglis,’ by Mary Howitt; and 3. ‘The 
Will,’ by Miss Mitford. Nor are these all ; 
‘The Haymakers,’ by James Hogg, may be 
read to advantage by those most intimately 
acquainted with nature: there are other tales 
of equal or superior merit, and many agree- 
able snatches of poetry. Ofthe verses by the 
great minstrel, we may say, that they show 
the readiness of his fancy, and the kindness 
of his heart : they were written for recitation 
by Miss Smith on the night of her benefit at 
Edinburgh, in 1807: they reached her too 
late for her purpose, and have never either 
been spoken or published. Ina letter which 
inclosed them, the poet intimated that they 
were written on the morning of the day on 
which they were sent—that he thought the 
idea better than the execution, and sent them 
with the hope of their adding perhaps “a little 
salt to the bill.” 


When the lone pilgrim views afar 
The shrine that is his guiding star, 
With awe his footsteps print the road 
Which the loved saint of yore has trod. 
As near he draws, and yet more near, 
His dim eye sparkles with a tear; 
The Gothic fane’s unwonted show, 
The choral hymn, the taper’s glow, 
Oppress his soul ; while they delight, 
And chasten rapture with affright. 

No longer dare he think his toil 

Can merit aught his patron’s smile ; 
Too light appears the distant way, 
The chilly eve, the sultry day— 


+ The asps of the sand-deserts, anciently named 
Dipsads, 











All these endured no favour claim, 
But, murmuring forth the sainted name, 
He lays his little offering down, 

And only deprecates a trown. 


We too who ply the Thespian art 
Oft feel such bodings of the heart, 
And, when our utmost powers are strained, 
Dare hardly hope your favour gained. 
She, who from sister climes has sought 
The ancient land where Wallace fought— 
Land long renowned for arms and arts, 
And conquering eyes, and dauntless hearts— 
She, as the flutterings here avow, 
Feels all the pilgrim’s terrors now ; 
Yet sure on Caledonian plain 
The stranger never sued in vain. 
’Tis yours the hospitable task 
To give the applause she dare not ask ; 
And they who bid the pilgrim speed, 
The pilgrim’s blessing be their meed! 

‘Tibbie Inglis’ is altogether one of the most 
charming ballads we have lately met withal : it 
is all over true nature, deep feeling, and pasto- 
ral simplicity ; it is worth a thousand thousand 
of those flashy things which glitter but to 
die. Tibbie is a sweet creature, and her 
scholar is a lad of grace. Mary Howitt, you 
must touch your harp again with the same 
sedate and happy hand, and make the world 
your debtor for a volume of ballads such as 
this :— 

TIBBIE INGLIS, 
Or the Scholar’s Wooing. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
Bonny Tibbie Inglis! 
‘Through sun and stormy weather, 
She kept upon the broomy hills 
Her father’s flock together. 
Sixteen summers had she seen— 
A rosebud just unsealing— 
Without sorrow, without fear, 
In her mountain sheiling. 
She was made for happy thoughts, 
For playful wit and laughter, 
Singing on the hills alone, 
With Echo singing after. 
She had hair as deeply black 
As the cloud of thunder ; 
She had brows so beautiful, 
And dark eyes sparkling under. 
Bright and witty shepherd-girl ! 
Beside a mountain-water 
I found her, whom the king himself 
Would proudly call his daughter. 
She was sitting ’mong the crags, 
Wild, and mossed, and hoary, 
Reading in an ancient book 
Some old martyr-story. 
Tears were starting to her eyes, 
Solemn thought was o’er her ; 
When she saw in that lone place 
A stranger stand before her, 
Crimson was her sunny cheek, 
And her lips seemed moving 
With the beatings of her heart— 
How could I help loving! 
Among the crags I sat me down, 
Upon the mountain hoary, 
And made her read again to me 
That old, pathetic story. 
And then she sang me mountain-songs, 
Till all the air was ringing 
With her clear and warbling voice, 
As when the lark is singing. 
And when the eve came on at length, 
Among the blooming heather, 
We herded on the mountain’s side 
Her father’s flock together. 
And near unto her father’s house 
I said “‘ Good night” with sorrow, 
And only wished that I might sav 
“ We’ll meet again to-morrow.” 
I watched her tripping to her home; 
I saw her meet her mother: _ 
*‘ Among a thousand maids,” I cried, 
«There is not such another!” 
I wandered to my scholar’s home— 
Silent it looked and dreary ; 
I took my books, but could not reaad— 
Methought that | was weary. 
I laid me down upon my bed, 
My heart with sadness laden ; 
I dreamt but of the mountains wild, 
And of the mountain maiden. 
I saw her in her ancient book 
‘The pages turning slowly; 
1 saw her lovely crimson cheek, 


Aad dark eye drooping lowly. 
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The dream was like the day’s delight, 

A life of pain’s o’erpayment : 
I rose, and with unwonted care 

Put on my sabbath-raiment, 


To none I told my secret thought, 
Not even to my mother, 

Nor to the friend who from my youth 
Was dear as is a brother. 

I gat me to the hills again, 
Where the little flock was feeding, 

And there young Tibbie Inglis sate, 
But not the old book reading. 

She sate as if absorbing thought 
With a heavy spell had bound her, 

As silent as the mossy crags 
Upon the mountains round her. 


I thought not of my sabbath-dress, 
I thought not of my learning ; 
I thought but of that gentle maid, 
Who, I believed, was mourning. 
Bonny Tibbie Inglis! 
How her beauty brightened, 
Looking at me half abashed 
With eyes that flashed and lightened ! 


There was no sorrow then I saw, 
There was no thought of sadness, 

Oh, life! what after-joy hast thou 
Like Love’s first certain gladness! 

I sate me down among the crags, 
Uper the mountain hoary ; 

But read not then the ancient book— 

ve was our pleasant story. 


But then she sang me songs again, 
Old songs of love and sorrow, 

For our sufficient happiness 
Great charm from woe could borrow. 


And many hours we talked in joy, 

Yet too much blessed for laughter :— 
I was a happy man that day— 

And happy ever after! 


The qualifications necessary for the “belle” 
of a country assembly are indicated by Miss 
Mitford in her usual quiet and graphic way, 

We cannot, for + oly woe of us, refuse a 
place to the following bit of true nature, 
trom the pen of the Ettrick Shepherd; it is 
a picture of innocence, and a dainty one :— 

“There is no employment in Scotland so 
sweet as working in a hay-field on a fine sum- 
mer day. Indeed it is only on a fine summer 
day that the youths and maidens of this northern 
clime can work at the hay. But then the scent 
of the new hay, which of all others in the world 
is the most delicious and healthful, the handsome 
dress of the girls, which is uniformly the same, 
consisting of a snow-white bedgown and white 
or red striped petticoat, the dress that Wilkie 
is so fond of, and certainly the most lovely and 
becoming dress that ever was or ever will be 
worn by woman; and then the rosy flush of 
healthful exercise on the cheeks of the maidens, 
with their merry jibes and smiles of innocent 
delight! Well do I know, from long and well 
tried experience, that it is impossible for any 
man with the true feelings of a man to work 
with them or even to stand and look on—both 
of which I have done a thousand times, first as 
a servant, and afterwards as a master—I say it 
is impossible to be among them and not to bein 
love with some one or other of them.” 

The editor has not only made a tasteful 
volume, but he has contributed not a little to 
its attractions with his own pen. ‘ The For- 
get-Me-Not’ has outlived many gaudy rivals: 
it is not so dear as to frighten purchasers, 
nor yet so cheap as to compel the proprietors 
to admit articles of questionable merit. 








Excursions in New South Wales, Western 
Australia, and Van Dieman’s Land, during 
the Years 1830, 31, 32, and 33. By 
Lieut. Breton, R.N. London: Bentley. 

Mucu has been spoken and written on the 

subject of Australia within the last five 

years; but so contradictory have been th? 
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statements presented to the public, that the 
hes and books have contributed little, 
{ anything, to the stock of our real know- 
jdge. The public ers so frequently 
ed, has now considerably abated ; emi- 
tion is no longer regarded as a means of 
national relief; and there are few who look to 
colonization as the most certain road to com- 
fort and fortune. It is generally known, that 
those will succeed best in a foreign land, 
who would scarcely have failed to procure an 
honourable subsistence at home; and that 
those, who from habits of speculation or in- 
dolence failed to exert themselves in Eng- 
land, have not enriched themselves at the 
Swan River, New South Wales, or Van Die- 
men’s Land. The absolute necessity of ex- 
ertion may have, in some instances, enforced 
a change of habit, but in most, the old 
aphorism holds good— 
Celum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt; 
which may be fairly translated, “ Idlers and 
blockheads never mend by removal.” 
Lieutenant Breton appears to be an im- 
partial observer of men and things; but he 
wanted either capacity or opportunity for 
collecting precise information, and, conse- 
quently, he deals too often in vague genera- 
lities, in sentences that seem to be something 
and are nothing. Yet, we doubt if these 
fults were so conspicuous in his original 
notes as in his book; there are many pas- 
sages which simply detail the objects most 
likely to attract the notice of a practical 
man; but there are others that seem to 
have expanded into weakness under the 
hands of some professed redacteur. The 
original design of the work seems to have 
been simply to supply “ a practical guide 
for emigrants ;” but a later and Jess happy 
=— caused the author to attempt fur- 
nishing us with a “picture of Australia ;” 





and in this he has not succeeded. We say 
so with regret: because, with all its faults, 
the work is manifestly the production of an 
amiable and sensible man. There are some 
passages in it which contain very useful hints 
toemigrants: not the least of which is the 
proof how little dependence is to be placed 
on the advertisements of ship-agents :— 


“The agent advertised the L. , conform- 
ably to established custom, concluding with— 
‘This vessel will carry an experienced Surgeon.’ 
This ‘experienced Surgeon’ (the doctor of the 
1L—) was a shop-boy in the employment of 
achemist and druggist ; and he told me, without 
hesitation, that so far from being acquainted with 
medical matters, he did not know even how to 
bled! He was one day about to perform the 
operation of phlebotomy on one of the crew; 
and commenced by fastening a bandage round 
the man’s wrists! he was, of course, told that 
he was doing wrong. He tried to bleed a horse, 
and, after several attempts, failed entirely—the 
horse died ! 

“The agent also pledged me his word of 
honour (blessings on his honesty !) that the fare 
should be good, and the allowance ample. The 
first was, in every respect, most execrable, even 
the salt junk and pork being unfit to be eaten ; 
and the commander took especial care that we 
should not gorge ourselves at the expense of his 
larder, such as it was.” 


Even on the spot, the emigrant cannot, 
Without actual survey, be certain that he re- 


“/? correct accounts of the quality of the 
soil. 





.“Many and very contrary opinions have been 
ven concerning the soil immediately around 





Perth; and the reader will easily perceive to 
what an extent this was carried, when he is in- 
formed that one gentleman said it was a rich 
loam, with a superstratum of sand; and another 
asserted that there was nothing but sand to the 
depth of several feet! Both of them were re- 
siding upon the spot, not above thirty or forty 
yards asunder, and neither of them would have 
wilfully misrepresented the matter.” 


Still less can he depend on the state- 
ments in private letters or public papers; 
we all remember the contradictory accounts 
that were published respecting Swan River, 
though we do not remember to have seen a 
contrast so glaring as the following :— 


“It may with truth be asserted, that of no 
place on earth have there been published such 
contradictory reports as of Swan River. While 
I was in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, (in 1830,) information came from all 
quarters, that the whole of the settlers were in 
a state of utter destitution, not having even 
the most essential necessaries of life. At this 
very time, I read a letter from one of them to 
his friend at Sydney, in which occurred the 
following remark: ‘We have every thing in 
abundance, save fish-sauce, for which we are 
but badly off; try if you can persuade any one 
to send a supply, it would be sure to meeta 
ready sale!’” 


Whenever we are informed that the na- 
tives are fierce and hostile, there we may be 
convinced that the settlers are far from being 
desirable neighbours. In most cases of war 
between the savage and the civilized, the 
latter has been generally the aggressor. 


**I questioned a person from Port Stephens 
concerning the disputes with the aborigines of 
that part of the colony, and asked him, if he, or 
any of his companions, had ever come into col- 
lision with them, as I had heard there prevailed 
much enmity between the latter and the people 
belonging to the establishment? His answer 
was, ‘Oh we used to shoot them like fun.’ ” 


When persons of what is deemed a re- 
spectable class—for to such this ruffian be- 
longed—are guilty of these atrocities, how 
much worse must be the conduct of the con- 
victs, inured to crime from their very in- 
fancy! But even under more favourable 
circumstances, it is very doubtful whether 
the experiment of civilizing the native Aus- 
tralian can succeed. All the attempts hitherto 
made have failed. 


“ A chief named Bennilong was sent to Eng- 
land, where he remained for a time, met with 
every encouragement while there, and, on his 
return to the colony, was treated with every 
possible kindness and attention; but notwith- 
standing he had rooms at Government House, 
a servant to wait upon him, and, in short, every 
comfort he could require, his clothes were one 
day found in the domain, and he had returned 
to his native forests, in order to resume his old 
and independent habits! So likewise a girl that 
was educated at the Orphan School, the moment 
she was put out to service, escaped into the 
‘bush,’ and was no more seen! Our wonder- 
ment is greatly excited at this, because we do 
not reflect that it must be equally difficult for 
them to change their habits as for ourselves ; 
they like to lead a life of independence—we are 
of a different way of thinking: we laugh at 
them for disdaining the comforts of life (as we 
call them), and they, in return, ridicule our 
sophisticated and factitious habits.” 


The capital of the colony seems to be ra- 
pidly advancing in commercial prosperity. 

“ Sydney is increasing with such rapidity that 
fast as the houses are run up, they are frequently 





taken before they are quite completed! It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that house-rent 
is so high: and if it were not for this, I know 
of no town in England (taking into considera- 
tion the absence of taxes), that could be com- 
pared with it in cheapness of living, as the 
necessaries of life are uncommonly reason- 
able. 

** When I left Sydney an auctioneer was erect- 
ing a house, with auction-rooms, &c. the esti- 
mated cost of which was 4,500/., and will most 
probably exceed 5,000/.! Two partners ex- 
pended 8,000/. upon another house, in which 
they established a store; and another person 
has raised a huge and unsightly range of dis- 
tilleries and breweries, said to have cost 16,0002. 
This will convey to the reader some idea of the 
extent to which building is carried.” 


The following extract gives, perhaps, too 
favourable a picture of the state of the con- 
vict population ; it is, however, curious and 
characteristic :— 

‘In order to show the opinions entertained 
by some of the convicts, as regards the colony, 
I will give an extract from one of sundry letters 
which I have read, written by them to their 
friends in England, using the writer’s own lan- 
guage and punctuation, but altering the spelling. 
He requests that his wife will come out, and 
bring their children with her, and then proceeds 
as follows :— 

“*T am perfectly well satisfied with my situa- 
tion thanks be to God that has placed me under 
those that does not despise a prisoner. No, my 
love, I am (not?) treated as a prisoner but as a 
free man, there is no one to say a wrong word 
tome. I have good usage plenty of good meat 
and clothes with easy work. I have 362 sheep 
to mind, either of our lads could do it with ease. 
The best of men was shepherds. Jacob served 
for his wife, yea and for a wife did he keep 
sheep and so will I, and my love we shall be 
more happy here than ever we should be at 
home if happiness is to be found on earth. 
Don’t fail to come out I never thought this 
country what I have found it. I did expect to be 
in servile bondage and to be badly used but I 
am better off this day than half the people in 
England, and I would not go back to England 
if any one would pay my passage. England has 
the name of a free country and this is a bond 
country, but shame my friends and countrymen 
where is your boasted freedom. Look round 
you, on every side there is distress, rags, want, 
and all are in one sorrowful state of want. 
Happiness and prosperity has long taken their 
flight from Albion’s once happy isle.’ 

“ He then alludes to the low price of provi- 
sions, and adds—‘ Except you live in a town 
you have no rent to pay, for each man builds 
his own house ; no tithes, no poor-rates, and no 
taxes of any kind. And this is bondage is it?’ 
There are some other amusing remarks in this 
original composition, but the above will suffice 
to show that convicts lead not always the un- 
happy life they are supposed to do, unless 
through their own bad conduct. The writer of 
the above letter bears such an excellent cha- 
racter that his master has sent to England for 
his wife and family, with the intention of trying 
to be of some use to them.” 

We wish sincerely that voyagers and tra- 
vellers would be content to tell us their own 
plain tale of facts, and leave ornaments of 
style to other writers. We look to them for 
practical information, not rounded periods ; 
and we should much rather find in their 
works unvarnished facts than brilliant sen- 
tences, 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Comic Offering, for 1834,’—In this little 
book there is less than there should be of the 
naturally and truly comic. The prints are, in 
general, forced and exaggerated : here and there 
only they speak the language of fun and drol- 
lery. The one most to our mind is ‘ The Guide 
to the Lakes.’ This Guide is no other than the 
will-o’-wisp, whose alluring and malicious light 
is dancing on the waters, leading two bewildered 
travellers to destruction: it is a capital thing. 
There is some humorous punning in verse, anda 
good deal of the same sort of wit in prose; and 
those who love to smile may easily find occasion. 


*The Album Wreath for October, No. I.’—A 
fanciful little publication, in which pretty prints, 
patches of verse, and bits of prose, are scattered 
about with no sparing hand. Like other Albums, 
there is not much which can be called original : 
‘The Hymn of the Calabrian Shepherds,’ after 
Wilkie, lies before us, in John Sharpe's ill-fated 
magazine; some of the verses, too, are old ac- 
quaintances. 


‘The Adien.’—The pretty pocket volume 
which makes its appearance with this singular 
title, consists of original pieces in prose and 
verse: they are chiefly of a devotional charac- 
ter. There is much piety everywhere, with 
now and then gleams of poetic feeling, but 
nothing of a high or commanding order. 


* Outre-Mer ; a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea.’— 
This fanciful work is from the American press: 
the author imagines himself making a tour in 
France, and relates his adventures—in cities, 
on river banks, and in castles hoary and dilapi- 
dated—in an easy and picturesque way. As he 
promises more of his rambles, we shall examine 
his merits more in detail when we meet again. 


* Tales of the English—De Albini.’—A tale 
founded on a native English legend is suftici- 
ently rare; but novelty is the least recommen- 
dation of this volume; the authoress has mingled 
with the story much interesting information 
respecting the condition of society in England 
betore the Saxon and Norman races had united 
into one nation. ‘There is much good writing 
in the work, and what we value more, there is 
much good thinking and right feeiing ; we know 
of few tales that we would more readily recom- 
mend to youth. 

§ Miller’s Geographical Tables. Parts I. & II.’ 
—A very laborious and useful compilation, ex- 
hibiting, ina tabular form, an immense variety of 
statistical, geographical, and historical informa- 
tion. In some of the Irish articles the author 
has followed inaccurate authorities. He says, 
“Youghal is remarkable for its custom-house ;” 
there is no such building in the town, the busi- 
ness of the customs being transacted in a hired 
room. He speaks of the ruined castle of Clon- 
mel as a conspicuous feature in the town—the 
ruins have long since disappeared; and mentions 
its woollen manufactures, which are no longer in 
existence. 

* Negris’s Herodotus.'— This edition of our 
favourite historian possesses peculiar claims on 
our attention. It is the production of M. Ne- 
gris, a native Greek of high birth and higher 
literary reputation, which the present work is 
likely to increase. No labours have been spared 
to secure an accurate text; the notes are brief, 
pithy, and to the purpose. We trust that a 
work so valuable in substance, and convenient 
in form, will be introduced into all our public 
schools. 

* Odes of Anacreon, by J. Usher."—A dull and 
spiritless translation. 





‘The Principal Roots of the Latin Language.’ | 
—The author does not know what the roots of | 


a language mean; nine-tenths of the words in 
his vocabulary have no right to the name. 


‘ Squire’s Exercises in Greek Verse, and Key.’ | 
—A very excellent introduction to the study of 
Greek versification; the examples are chosen 
with taste, and arranged with judgment. 

‘ Bible Questions, by W. Humble.’—The de- 
sign of this work is better than its execution. 

* Materials for Thinking.’—A selection of pithy 
sentences, from our most approved authors, ju- 
diciously classified, and well calculated to afford 
the mind useful and pleasing employment. 

‘ The Biometer.’—This is an ingenious attempt 
to enable a man to keep an accurate reckoning 
with time; but we fear that under the head of 
waste should be entered the time spent in using 
the Biometer. 

‘ Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.’—A very 
weak attempt to perpetuate the animosity be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, which must 
fail as much from the absurdity of its purpose 
as the feebleness of its execution. 

‘ The Life of C. Eulenstein.’—Interesting to 
those who wish to know the history of this ex- 
traordinary performer on the Jew’s-harp. 

* Journal of a Seventeen Days’ Tour, by Thomas 
Barlow.’—Mr. Barlow travelled in seventeen 
days through Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Paris, Versailles, Rouen, Dieppe, and 
Brighton. Such information as might be picked 
up in such a tour he has given us—and no 
more. 

* Spectacloenia ; or, Hints to Spectacle Wearers.’ 
—A very respectable little pamphlet, written by 
a spectacle-maker ; or, as he describes himself, 
** one whose profession is that of adjusting spec- 
tacles and eye-glasses properly and successfully 
to the eyes and heads of those numerous and 
excellent ladies and gentlemen to whom he has 
communicated the inestimable blessing of con- 
tinuous, distinct, and perfect vision.” We can 
conscientiously assure all other excellent ladies 
and gentlemen, who may be about providing 
themselves with spectacles or eye-glasses, that 
they will find our author’s directions as to the 
mode of selection, prices which should be paid, 
&c., fully worth the shilling which they cost. 

* The National Drama; or, the Histrionic War 
of the Majors and Minors. Five Acts in One.’ 
—‘ Alfred the Little; or, Management. A Play.’ 
— These two little satires, upon the present les- 
see, and the present system, have been sent us. 
The second is the best done of the two. ‘They 
both embody, in a dramatic form, the prevail- 
ing objections to monopoly. We agree with 
them in principle, but they are too personal for 
more minute notice. 

‘ The Van Diemen’s Land Almanach: for 1833.’ — 
This Almanack is, in fact, an uncommonly useful 
and well-edited annual, supplying the best and 
mest authentic information respecting the his- 
tory, geography, climate, soil, and productions 
of the colony from which it comes; together with 
notices of the laws and regulations affecting the 
colonists, the rise and progress of the different 
branches of commerce —in short, everything 
which it would be advantageous for an intending 
emigrant to know. It carefully avoids, alsg, 
overrating any of theadvantages held out, though 
it at the same time gives the most satisfactory 
proofs of the increasing prosperity and impor- 
tance of the island in the lists which it publishes 
of exports and imports,—the increase in the 
former denoting an extension of internal re- 
sources; in the latter, an improvement in the 
comforts and luxuries of the colonists, as almost | 
all the goods imported, such as wearing apparel, 
woollens, silks, linens, wines, and teas, directly 
minister to the one or the other. The rising 
importance of this settlement may still further 
be inferred from its possessing three joint-stock 
banks, a savings-bank, life assurance company, 
together with schools, libraries, mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, dispensaries, bible and missionary asso- 





ciations, six weekly newspapers, and two alma- 
nacs. The colonists, however, indulge occasion. 
ally in the John Bull-ish diversion of grumbling; 
they complain that the quit-rents are too high, 
the duties extravagant, the law courts tedious, 
the magistracy selected in an improper manner, 
that the tax-payers are not represented, that the 
trade is injured, and the colony on the decline 
As far as these complaints are of a political na. 
ture, we have nothing to do with them; as far 
as they are commercial, they seem to us full 

answered by the tables alluded to, and by the 
following simple statement coming from one of 
themselves :— 

‘* Let facts therefore rather be regarded than 
words. Notwithstanding a loud and general 
cry of distress, it has few outward and visible 
signs. Building and other improvements are 
being carried on everywhere upon an extensive 
scale—articles of luxury, no matter of what de. 
scription, find ready purchasers—people dress 
expensively—practise very little self-denial in 
regard to mode of Jiving—in a word, no one who 
derives his knowledge of the colony from that 
which his eyes will alone furnish him with, would 
ever be a proselyte to the doctrine in which 
some like to indulge with respect to her ruined 
condition. There is no doubt that much of this 
external show is indebted to artificial means— 
that too many persons exceed the bounds that 
prudence would have dictated in their expen- 
diture, nor that a vast proportion of the busi- 
ness of the colony is carried on upon borrowed 
capital. Still, the effects are such as have been 
described: and having said thus much, the 
reader will be left to his own conclusions as to 
the general condition of the place.” 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





LYRICS OF HOME.—No. IV. 
By H. F. Chorley. 
THE OLD MAN’S RELICS, 
I have been young and wild and gay, 
To all but beauty blind; 
And sighed all night, and sung all day, 
To ladies stern or kind ; 
I’ve told my love in manly prose, 
I’ve written it in rhyme; 
And now I’m crowned with age’s snows, 
‘The scent of yonder withered rose 
Recalls that pleasant time. 


O then were hopes that chased my sleep, 
And fears that made me thin; 
And many subtle wiles and deep 
My proud one’s heart to win; 
And raptures past the poet’s guess 
To wear so sweet a chain ; 
And now, perforce, content with less, 
A gleam from yonder golden tress 
Revives it all again. 


O then were feasts in lighted halls, 
And vows beneath the moon, 

And fairy tales and madrigals 
In garden bowers at noon; 

And wanderings with my ladye love 
Around the haunted hill; 

And now my hand can hardly move, 

It needs but touch her broidered glove, 
And she ’s beside me still. 


You smile at all these simple things 
I hold in treasured store ; 
You ask the worth of flowers and rings 
When love exists no more: 
1 wish to-morrow were my last, 
If, cold or careless grown, 
To flame or wind I dared to cast 
The precious relics of the past, 
And joys for ever gone! 
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THE WIDOW OF BELZONI. 
(Extract of a Letter from Lady Morgan.) 
Brussels, Oct. 20, 1833. Hotel de Flandres. 
Bruss&xs is at this moment the house of 
refuge for the exiled worth of all nations. Here, 
at Jeast (in scriptural language) “ the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
yest.” Here the distant despot loses his hold, 


a free people, while waiting for dis moment of 
justice and retribution. Among the sterner 
grievances of national adversity, private wrongs 
and individual misfortune find here, too, shelter, 
if not redress, and sympathy if not restitution. 
The unfortunate widow of the unfortunate and 
heroic Belzoni, is wearing out a penurious ex- 
istence here, having nearly exhausted the last 
fraction of the miserable subscription raised for 
her, by a few benevolent persons, some years 
since. I was much gratified by her calling on 
me, and went immediately to visit her. I found 
her occupying a little back room, on the second 
floor of a small house in the dreary suburb of 
the glacis. Her only window commanded a view 
of the red-tiled roofs of the city of Brussels; 
and beyond, an illimitable prospect of its en- 
virons. The disconsolate companion of the 
most heroic of all modern travellers was still in 
faded weeds, and intently occupied in reading 
from a very fine folio Bible. A large coffin, 
covered with hieroglyphics, stood open and up- 
right before her—it contained the most perfect 
mummy perhaps in existence. ‘The walls and 
floor of her little room were covered with frag- 
ments, drawings, and objects of Egyptian anti- 
quity ; on the table were several relics, deemed 
holy, in holy land, which once would have been 
purchased by the diadem of royal saints and 
imperial pilgrims, but which now derived their 
chief value in the eyes of their triste possessor, 
as memorials of that all-enterprising mind, 
whose researches extended into the womb of 
time, and rescued from oblivion evidences of 
many of the great and successive events which 
marked its passage to eternity. 

Mrs. Belzoni received me with the grace 
which always goes with strong feeling, but was 
evidently both affected and surprised by my 
visit. She said she had thought herself beyond 
the reach of sympathy or notice—that she had 
only called on me as a mark of respect, because 
Belzoni, in their last journey over the Alps, had 
read part of my ‘ Italy’ to her—and that all that 
was connected with his predilections, his pur- 
suits, were, to her, solemn circumstances which 
she loved to commemorate. As my visit was 
not one of idle curiosity, I entered at once on 
the motive of my mission—the hope of being 
useful to her by raising a subscription, either at 
Brussels, or on my return to England; but I 
found it difficult to keep her attention fixed to 
her own destitute position; her mind continu- 
ally wandered to the unmerited misfortunes, 
and unrequited: services of Belzoni. She said 
she wanted nothing but the means of leaving 
Europe, and laying herself down in the tomb 
“under the shade of the avasma’’ at Gato.¢ She 
wept passionately, and instead of expatiating on 
her own distresses, talked only of Belzoni's 
virtues, his services and sacrifices. She alluded 
to some dark intrigue carried on by some once 
powerful individual, to obstruct his efforts, and 
blast his honest fame; and which finally was 
the cause of his untimely death. She did 
not utter one word against that administration 
which so largely benefited by the glory of his 
researches, without advancing one guinea in 
aid of his splendid, his stupendous exertions ; 
she was scarcely indignant that a nation, boast- 


_+ Belzoni died at Gato, in the kingdom of Benin, on 
his route to Houssa and Timbuctoo, 1823; he is buried 
under a tree, with a few palisades round his un- 
honoured tomb. 





ing itself the protectress of art and science, had 
left this magnificent specimen of plebeian worth 
and genius to carry on, at his own private ex- 
pense, and by the sacrifice of every personal 
comfort, his more than royal enterprises; but, 
with a true woman’s feeling, she concentrated 
her expressions of hate and indignation upon 
some one individual, whose name she would not, 


. S | or could not, pronounce—to whose dark machi- 
and the oppressed patriot breathes freely among | 





nations Belzoni owed his ruin and his death. 
He was one, it appears, in high power in the 
days of another influence than that which is 
now stalking forth to hunt corruption from its 
lurking lairs; he was even a leader of a then 
dominant party—presiding, to a certain extent, 
over the destinies of a hoodwinked nation, and 
able as capable of hunting down honest merit, 
and calumniating private and public character, 
through that fatal branch of the British press, 
which then, and still exists—alone, throughout 
Europe—in its iniquitous alliances with the 
worst of passions for the worst of purposes. 

I endeavoured to bring Mrs. Belzoni to the 
point, as to what could be done to save her 
declining years from actual want. She put 
into my hands the Prospectus of an intended 
publication, by subscription, of a series of litho- 
graphic views of the model of the Egyptian 
tomb which Belzoni discovered in the Valley of 
Baban-el-Malook, near Thebes, in 1818; and 
pointed to the mummy, which is of the third or 
highest class—viz.sa priestess; it is extremely 
valuable, from its rarity and high state of pre- 
servation. J send you the prospectus. I have 
some hope of disposing of the mummy here 
for a national collection. If you can make 
krown the claims of Mrs. Belzoni to the sym- 
pathy of all lovers of science, it may assist in 
obtaining names for her subscription-list, in 
rescuing an amiable and devoted woman from 
poverty, and your countrymen from the odium 
of having wholly neglected the memory of a 
man to whose genius and enterprise the nation 
stands debtor. 

* SypNEY MorGan.” 


[Nothing would gratify us more than to aid 
in the good cause which Lady Morgan so zeal- 
ously and ably advocates; but, in truth, the 
great difficulty on these occasions is, to know 
how to proceed. The publication of the Series 
of Lithographic Views would not, we fear, yield 
the profit anticipated. The best plan would be 
a subscription for the purchase of a small an- 
nuity. If a few active and benevolent persons 
would set themselves heartily to work, there is 
no doubt a committee might be easily formed, 
and the object attained. Of all things ¢ime is 
what we can least afiord to give—anything else 
in our power shall be at the command of the 
committee. } 





THE AWFUL WIDOW. 
A RURAL REMINISCENCE. 


“T will never again visita friend who inhabits 
a country famous for romantic beauties. I will 
never again take up my abode in a neighbour- 
hood of rocks and waterfalls. Flat as a table, 
and unromantic as myself, shall in future be the 
only scenery in which I will attend to the duties 
of social life. Iama bachelor; Iam not young; 
I have property to leave; I am moderately dis- 
posed to like my own way ;—henceforth let no 
relative hope to find place in my will, who 
allures me to a residence famous for the sights 
in its neighbourhood ;—I am not a hunter after 
the picturesque—I would rather eat my break- 








t Belzoni was detained for three weeks at Bobée, 
waiting for letters, breathing a pestilential air. The 


old aswaco,the native governor, had received the or- 
ders of a European merchant to prevent M. Belzoni 
Before he succeed- 
ed in vanguishing all the obstacles thrown in the way ” 
of his heroic enterprise, he was seized with the malady | tee So glozed the serpent. err 

| friend had several weaknesses and prejudices ; 


obtaining a vessel and embarking. 


of which he died. 








fast and read my newspapers.—Now don’t be 
a fool, child, and look as if your feelings were 
hurt—you are a nice creature, and your husband 
is a decent lad; but what, in the name of saint 
or savage! made you fetch me here? Your house 
is very well, and your garden walks are smooth 
and dry—and your summer-house is what I like, 
not one of your moss-huts, as windy as a bird’s 
nest—no, I have no objection to looking at 
the view from that window,—properly amused 
within, with a cigar and a glass of cold brandy 
and water, but—child, child, beware of ro- 
mance.” 

“* And beware you, dear uncle, of the widow 
St. John, coming down the road—and | am 
pretty sure, to beguile you to see the beauties of 
her place.” 

Further discourse was suppressed, by the en- 
trance of the person announced—a middle-aged 
lady, (gentlewoman is a term sacred to those 
who deserve it,) with a jaunty step, a flaunty 
dress, a bright black eye, an insinuating speech 
—but with something diffused over the whole 
person, which caused a suspicion that she was a 
vixen varnished with good-humour. Report 
accused her of having broken the hearts of two 
husbands; as usual, Report exaggerated, she 
had only broken the heart of one, and drivem. 
the other to his bottle—however, both were” 
dead: she was not past thinking of another; 
she had a pretty place—and, instead of a husband 
to torment in her own right, she had a sister, 
an orphan niece, a gardener, two maids, and a 
boy. The subjugation of temper, passion, and 
appetite, she taught, not exemplified: her esta- 
blishment was thoroughly subdued; nothing 
around it had an air of freedom; every spray 
of honeysuckle was nailed to a wall or tree; 
every proceeding of every living inhabitant was 
meted out by law; the very fowls had forgotten 
how to trespass on the garden; it was the order- 
liness of absolute monarchy; the wind was the 
only free agent—it sometimes broke her flowers. 
Such a woman to have flowers! But she had, 
and pretended to doat on Nature—Nature, that 
in her boundless geniality and love, rebuked 
her by every movement and every sound. Yes, 
the widow St. John doated on her cottage, her 
brook, her wilderness, her gardens, every inch 
of her possessions: and, in the spirit of a show- 
woman, so hawked their beauties to all her 
visitors, that there only needed the trumpet to 
have fitted the whole display for Bartholomew 
Fair. Report said, she had an eye to our 
crusty old friend, the bachelor uncle: that if he 
pleased, he might become entitled to herself 
and cottage, or, if it pleased him better, as it 
doubtless would her, might remove her to his 
fine old mansion in Warwickshire. Be this as 
it may, her ostensible errand was to cajole him 
over to St. John’s, and most cajoling was every 
word, every look, every wave of the large white 
pocket-handkerchief. ‘True, my dear Sir, 
that expedition to the waterfall was, indeed, 
enough to fatigue any one—-I would not, for 
the world, tempt you into fatigue—it is absurd 
to suppose that visitors can be as much interested 
in our foolish lions, as we who live amongst 
them. For my part, I like a flat, rich, pastoral 
country, better than one as romantic as this for 
instance. St. John’s is the only spot about here 
that would at all remind you of Warwickshire 
—just a small vale—a few mountains certainly, 
but quite in the background—all smooth near 
home—some splendid trees in front—dear Mr. 
St. John always smoked his cigar under them—in 
short, I must have you visit St. John’s—I want 
your opinion, my dear Sir, about a summer- 
house, to be built of brick ; brick for my money— 
I hear you have built one at your hall on some 
peculiar plan of your own, and I quite long to 
know what it is.’’ 

Our innocent old 
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Mrs. St. John had ministered to both; she had 
flattered his love of building brick summer- 
houses, and joined in his partiality for a flat 
country: added to -this; while Report said 
the widow had an eye to the.bachelor, Report 
did not knew. that the bachelor had a vague 
notion of the widow, whose real character re- 
mained to be explained to him. That was a 
fine, a masterly—nonsense, that was a womanly 
touch, concerning dear Mr. St. John smoking 
his cigar under the trees in front of the house! 
It presented such a vision of tender attention 
on the wife’s part, of bachelor freedom on the 
husband’s, that it is wonderful the defunct did 
not arise to contradict it. To crown all, uncle 
Richard, like the Syrians when beaten by the 
Israelites, had taken it into his head that 
the gods who fought against his comfort were 
only the gods of the hills, not of the plains— 
so one very fine morning, to St. John’s cot- 
tage he was driven, by his niece in her pony 
phaeton. 

All was in smiling order, and lunch went off 
delightfully. Then commenced the battle—of 
endurance on one side, and exaction on the 
other. The widow’s vanity overcame the widow’s 
prudence ; not even for the reversion of a manor 
could she hide her imperious spirit, when it 
came to showing off the wilderness, and the 
brook, and the winding walk, and the grotto, 
and the strawberry-beds, and the kitchen gar- 
den, and the shrubbery, and the family of pigs, 
and the poultry-yard—and that treasure of her 
heart, distant only a short mile across the fields 
—a point whence a ruin could be discerned 
very plainly through a telescope. Escape was 
impossible ;—hints were not understood—she 
praised and she exacted praise for every thing, 
down to the position of a pea stick—she descri- 
bed her management, and enlarged on the state 
of her household—she talked to him without a 
moment’s cessation, walked him hither and thi- 
ther till agony and anger divided his face between 
them—hauled him across the brook on stepping 
stones (gouty feet on stepping stones! )—in short, 
the widow St. John stood revealed. ‘To make 
her fall quite certain, she invited the bachelor 
to renew his visit the week following. 

“Mary,” said the victim-visitor, when once 
more in the carriage—‘ Mary,” repeated he, 
as with handkerchief and hat he wiped and 
fanned, and fanned and wiped his wet and weary 
face—* Mary, my child, why did you not fore- 
warn me of this—this— ? Never mind—no fool 
like an old one--the rock and the waterfall were 
nothing to her. Mary, my dear, how did her 
first husband die ?”’ 

“ He fell gradually into melancholy, and died 
of what the common people would call a waste—” 

“ He died, I tell you, of her tongue, of her 
tyranny, of her dragging him.—O the wretch— 
the wretch! And the second husband, Mary— 
poor creature—poor creature—” 

“*Why I believe Mrs. St. John must be ac- 
quitted here—her second husband killed himself 
with drinking—” 

** Driven to it, child—but I wonder he was 
ever able to sit still long enough. Thanks 
be to Providence, I shall not follow him just 
yet. But to think that I really was dolt, idiot 
enough, to have a passing notion of marrying 
this Ogress. Why, why did you notspeak? Do 
drive on, mydear. My poor feet, how they are 
swelling and burning! Oh, those stones—and 
that stony woman !~—Mary, Mary, if there were 
a ruin or a sight on my estate | would pull it 
down, or build it up. God forgive Nature for 
being romantic; it makes her extremely trouble- 
some—but here we are at home; my dear child, 
get me my velvet slippers: and don’t ask me to 
stir, except to bed, fur a month.” 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

On Monday, the 4th day of November, the 
members of the Royal Academy meet for the 
purpose of electing two Associates. We will tell 
them what to do. If they will look back some 
years, half a dozen or more, they will find on 
the list of candidates the name of John Martin. 
Now, if they would eleet him an Associate, and 
at the next vacancy make him an Academician, 
they would honour themselves and please all 
the other people of Great Britain. 

There are no less than eight candidates this 
year for the gold medal, given by the Royal 
Academy: the subject is from the Odyssey of 
Homer: the contest is an anxious one; the 
successful competitor will be sent, free of ex- 
pense, to Rome, and maintained there three 
years. The matter will be decided next month. 


In the controversy between Turner and Tilt, 
respecting the illustrations of the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, it seems to have been forgotten 
that the proper right abides with the holder of 
the drawings. Common sense would say, that Mr. 
Tilt, in purchasing the old plates, only acquired 
the right of retouching and republishing them. 
That it conferred the right of copying them, 
either in small or large, we doubt, unless a sti- 
pulation to that effect was made. When the 
work, to which this refers, appeared, we in- 
quired if Mr. Tilt wished to run a race with 
the children of the great poet.’ The law of 
copyright is very vague, and, in doubtful cases, 
men of genius are generally the sufferers. 

M. Schmidt, professor of the Mongolian lan- 
guage and literature, at Saint Petersburg, has 
nearly ready for publication a Mongolian gram- 
mar, with a copious appendix of extracts from 
the writers in that almost unknown language. 

Reports having been in circulation that Miss 
Ellen Tree and Mr. Charles Kean had relin- 
quished their engagements, as part of the English 
Theatrical Company about to proceed to Ger- 
many, we are requested by the Manager of it to 
contradict such reports, on his authority. Miss 
Ellen Tree is engaged with him from the 4th 
of November to the 14th February, and conse- 
quently cannot act at Covent Garden during that 
period. 

We have just learned that the Pantheon is at 
length to be converted into a splendid Bazaar 
and Saloon of Arts. The architect engaged in 
the work is Mr. Sidney Smirke. The Saloon of 
Arts is to be devoted to the exhibition of pro- 
ductions in the Fine Arts for sale—admission 
gratis; some portion of the Bazaar will be occu- 
pied by the larger shopkeepers. An extensive 
Conservatory and Aviary will form the entrance 
from Marlborough-street. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

October 1.—The period having arrived at 
which the dahlias present themselves in great 
perfection, the selections of tall, anemone flow- 
ered, Swiss, seedling, and other varieties, from 
the large and fine collections of the Society, 
Messrs. Chandler, Veitch (of Exeter), Hop- 
wood, and Glenny, of Twickenham, &c., formed 
no slight portion of the attraction at this meet- 
ing; at which we noticed also very beautiful 
native and exotic plants in blossom. Some 
excellent pears, a queen pine-apple 4} ib 
weight, grapes and approved sorts of apples 
were interspersed.—Thomas Farmer, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

October 15.—Asters, amaryllis belladonna, 
clematis hedysarifolia, lupines from N. W. Ame- 
rica, dahlias, a seedling pine-apple, grapes, 
pomegranates from a N. W. wall, and pears, 
were the principal of the subjects exhihited, 





All the pears were from the Society’s garden, 
and were of the finest quality. A sort, bearing 
the name Comte de Lamy, possessed great merit, 
and is deserving more extensive cultivation, 
The attention of the members Iso directed 
to a plum named Coe’s late Red, a remarkably 
good sort, which has the advantage over the 
famed Imperatrice by hanging a month later on 
the trees. 


ee 
HARVEIAN SOCIETY. 

THE existence of every society tending to 
diffuse knowledge, either generally or profes- 
sionally, deserves to be made as extensively 
known as possible; therefore it is that we notice 
the Harveian Society, which was instituted in 
1831, for the promotion of Medical Science, 
and holds its meetings in Edward Street, Port- 
man Square. The third session commenced on 
Monday the 7th instant, when, among other 
preliminary matters, Sir David Barry, M.D, 
and Mr. Cox, surgeon, were elected presidents; 
Mr. Anderson, secretary; Dr. Stroud, trea- 
surer; and Dr. Holroyd, Messrs. Phillips, 
Macintyre, Maclure, Green, and Barker, coun- 
cillors. 

We do not give reports of the proceedings of 
medical societies, except when the subject dis- 
cussed is one of general interest. On this oc- 
casion a paper was read by Mr. Maclure, ‘On 
the Preservative Virtue of the Deadly Night- 
shade ( Atropa Belladonna, of Linnzus) against 
the Contagion of Scarlet Fever.’ The author 
traced the history of the practice from 1801— 
when it was first proposed by Hahnemann, the 
homeeopathist—to the present time. He then 
remarked on the extraordinary circumstance, 
that, notwithstanding the numerous and respec- 
table witnesses, as to the efficacy of the extract 
of this plant in preventing the spreading of this 
frequently fatal disease, who had recorded their 
experience in Germany, no one in this country 
or in France had even given it atrial. He then 
laid before the Society his own experience on 
the subject, and, so far as that went, he had 
every reason to think favourably of the practice. 
As to the modus operandi, he conceived it to 
consist in the plant’s diminishing, by its narcotic 
properties, the nervous susceptibility of the sys- 
tem, so as to render it, for a time, incapable of 
impression from the contagion. 

Professor A. T. Thomson said, that he had 
not as yet tried the belladonna, but after the 
strong testimony of the German physicians, and 
the experience of the writer of the paper, he 
could not doubt of its etlicacy. 

Sir David Barry supported the views of Mr. 
Maclure, as to the modus operandi of contagion 
in general, against those thrown out by Dr. 
Thomson, who considered, that in all cases the 
morbific matter is absorbed by the skin, &c. 

An interesting discussion then took place on 
the subject, in which Mr. Cox, Dr. Sims, Dr. 
Holroyd, Mr. Phillips, Dr. Theophilus Thomp- 
son, and Dr. Grant, took part. The general 
feeling was, that the subject deserved attention, 
and that experiments should be extensively 
made. 





FINE ARTS 
Lady Edith Plantagenet and the Knight of the Leo- 
pard. Painted and engraved by John Mills. 
Tue lady is represented in the act of dropping 
a rose-bud at the feet of the Knight of the 
Leopard, in that nocturnal and unexpected in- 
terview between the lovers in the church in 
Palestine. The picture is well conceived, and 
well executed, though the female pilgrims are, 
perhaps, a little too visionary. 
Illustrations of the Literary Souvenir, for 1834. 
Ir requires both taste and exertion to provide 
such a series of designs for an Annual as shall 
at once be varied and striking, and remarkable 
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for beauty of character, and force and truth of 

wiight and shade. Mr. Watts, we think, is one 
of the most fortpnate of editors in this respect; 
it is true thatghessometimes thrusts in a French 
design, whic disturbs the harmony of our 
island compositions, but we can overlook this, 
as it gives variety to the work, and, no doubt, 
pleases many who deserve to be pleased. The 
illustrations now before us are ten in number ; 
four of them are of extraordinary beauty: 1. St. 
Michael’s Mount; 2. Departure for Waterloo; 
8. Fisher Children; 4. The Contrast. The first 
is by Bentley; the heavens are full of stormy 
clouds, a strong wind is on the sea, the vessels 
are rocking like birds on the water, and the 
yeasty waves are filling all the air with spray, 
and beating against the rocky mount as if they 
would knock the castle down; the second, by 
Edmonstone, shows a trooper taking leave of 
his wife and children—it is at once gentle and 
manly; the third comes from the hand of Col- 
lins, and is all nature; the fourth, by Wright, is 
all gracefulness and beauty. The other six are 
scarcely inferior to these, but we have no space 
for farther examination. 


Illustrations of the Landscape Annual. 

WE have already, in our review of the letter- 
press of this Annual, touched on the landscapes 
as connected with the narrative. They are 
twenty-six in number; the scenes are selected 
with judgment, and handled with skill, by Har- 
ding, nor have the engravers been at all remiss 
in their duty. By looking at these illustrations 
and reading the letter-press, a man who is in- 
clined to stay at home may form a very correct 
notion of the cities, and castles, and mountains 
of France—nay, he will have the advantage of 
seeing with the eyes of men of taste and skill, 
which is not the lot of every traveller. 


Illustrations of the New Year's Gift. 

TuEsé Illustrations are eight in number ; the 
designs are simple and easily understood, and the 
graver has done its duty with neatness and skill. 
‘The Bird’s Nest,’ by Colon, is a very sweet 
bit of art, or, rather, is not art at all; a page 
is displaying his living treasure to two ladies 
at a window, to whose fingers the young ones 
are stretching out their necks and gaping. ‘ The 
Norman Pilgrims’ isa pretty scene, and a touch- 
ing one too. ‘The French Schoolmaster’ looks 
a little too fierce to be in character, for they are 
a gentle people to children. ‘The Huguenot 
Exiles,’ by Beaume, is full of sweet expression. 
On the whole, we have been much gratified with 
these illustrations. 





THEATRICALS 
DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 

On Monday last, ‘ Venice Preserved’ was 
played at the first—Belvidera by Mrs. Sloman ; 
and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ at the second—Romeo 
by Mr. King. The performances of both lady 
and gentleman were respectable, but we dare 
not say more. We have heard that Mr. King 
protested strongly against being forced to take 
such high ground at first, and requested to be 
allowed to appear for a while in second or third- 
rate characters, and so to make his way with the 
public by degrees. If this be true, the manage- 
ment ought to be obliged to pay him a pension 
for life. The defenders of the monopoly system 
have frequently talked about the superior 
strength with which plays would be cast by hav- 
ing two companies disposable for one theatre. 
In pursuance of this, it was, we suppose, that 
tragedy was performed at both houses on Mon- 
day; thus exhibiting a degree of weakness far 
greater than was necessary, depriving monopoly 
of the solitary argument in its favour, and what 
18 Worse, preventing such of the public as do 
hot like tragedy, from going to either house, 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Mr. Buckstone has not quitted this house and 
gone home to the Adelphi without leaving some- 
thing behind him to compensate its visitors for 
the absence of his quaint and clever acting in 
general, and for his delightful personation of the 
lawyer’s clerk in his own farce of ‘ Nicholas 
Flam’ in particular. ‘Uncle John,’ another 
effort of his mirth-exciting pen, was acted here, 
for the first time, on Tuesday evening, and it 
cannot but become a favourite with all who may 
see it. The plot is slight— Uncle John (Mr. Far- 
ren) is a bachelor of some sixty, with a good 
estate; and, as he says himself, remarkably 
“good stamina.” He suddenly resolves on mar- 
rying, and selects a young girl of nineteen (Mrs. 
Humby), who, not having any engagement, and 
being under many obligations to the old gentle- 
man, readily consents. A nephew and niece of 
Uncle John’s (Mr. Webster and Mrs. Glover), 
hearing of his intention, and having calculated 
on his estate, come from town early on the 
morning of the proposed marriage, resolved to 
break it off. This they effect by making the girl 
and her youthful drawing-master ( Mr. Brindal) 
severally believe that each is in love with the 
other. A Roland, however, is found for their 
Oliver. Uncle John, after giving way awhile to 
rage and vexation, makes the young people 
happy, but revenges himself on his intriguing 
relatives by marrying the mother of his first 
intended, (Mrs. W. Clifford). An antiquated 
friend of Uncle John’s, Mr. Thomas (Mr. Strick- 
land), a heavy, sleepy, dormouse sort of old man, 
seeing (as well as he can with his half-open 
eyes) the state of affairs, and, anxious to prevent 
his friend from being made a fool of, draws his 
attention to an interview between the young 
people, and becomes the principal means of 
bringing about Uncle John’s change of purpose. 
We mention this to have the gratification of 
recording Mr. Strickland’s admirable represen- 
tation of the character. A more humorous and 
clever conception—a more consistent and satis- 
factory delineation of an elderly oddity, we never 
remember to have met with.“ In was perfect in 
dress, in gait, in manner, in Voice, and in ap- 
pearance—a little part, it is true, but a gem in 
its way. The pleasure of doing this act of justice 
is enhanced by its being due to one not holding 
the first rank in his profession. The farce was 
well acted throughout by every individual con- 
cerned—so well, indeed, that we have not epi- 
thets to apply separately to each. Mr. Farren 
and Mrs. Glover will excuse us for having de- 
voted to Mr. Strickland the space which their 
merits, no less than their professional rank, might 
have claimed for them. No two artists can better 
afford occasionally to forego their rights. They 
may well be content, for once at all events, to 
accept the medal, and excuse the speech. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

A new burletta, called ‘ Mind your Letters,’ 
was produced on ‘Thursday week with perfect 
success. Mr. Keeley has the principal character. 
The scene is laid in a village in some part of 
Germany. Peter Slop (Mr. Keeley) having been 
clandestinely married in the morning to a 
neighbour’s daughter, is drawn for a soldier, and 
sent across the river shortly afterwards—the 
French troops taking possession of the village. 
Later in the day he is sent with a letter to the 
French commanding officer, who is billeted in 
the house of his wife’s father, and takes that 
opportunity of conveying one to his wife. Un- 
fortunately, he delivers each of these letters 
to the wrong party; and, the wife having hers 
stolen from her by a rejected rival, he gets into 
a sad scrape, and is condemned to be shot. The 
discovery is of course made in time to save him, 
but there are some intermediate situations, which 
are irresistibly ludicrous, and which Mr. Keeley 
heightened in the happiest manner by his 





| 





acting. The piece is pleasantly written, but 
there are some allusions at the commencement 
which sound very French, and which had much 
better be omitted. We never let such matters 
pass without reprehension. It is the only kind 
of humour which we think impolitic, as well as 
inexcusable. It is either carefully concealed, 
and so fails of its intended effect, or it is so 
broad as not to be mistaken, and then it is dis- 
gusting. In other respects all was amusing 
enough. ‘The burletta was well received, and 
announced for repetition with much applause, 
It is written by Mr. Perry. 





THE “ LESSEE” OF THE “TWO HOUSES,” AND 
THE “ TRUE SUN” CRITICISM. 

ANOTHER instance of the lamentable silliness 
and trumpery revenge of those “ Jgnes minores” 
among M.P.’s—y’cleped Managers of Play- 
houses—occurred last week, with reference to 
the paper above-named. We allude to it for 
two reasons: firstly, because it is high time that 
the respectable and independent portion of the 
public press should guard itself against petty 
insults of this description, by coming at once 
to a right understanding as to the terms on 
which it accepts (if it does accept) the freedom 
of the Theatres; and, secondly, because the 
True Sun (a paper as well able as any we know 
of to take its own part, and to make those who 
unjustly attack it shake in their shoes) has done 
us the honour to appeal to us, and even to quote 
the words we used when a similar piece of 
laughable spite was practised towards the Athe- 
neum by the Drury Lane people last season, 
because we had taken up our pen and given the 
management a richly-deserved whipping, from 
top to bottom. Our theatrical readers may not 
be at the pains to remember what passed upon 
that occasion. We will take leave to recall it, 
as briefly as possible, to their memories. We 
found, upon one evening, towards the close of 
the season, that this paper had been removed 
from the free list. We inquired the reason, and 
were informed that it was because its known 
theatrical reporter had been seen hissing Mr. 
Braham’s performance of Colonel Feignwell. It 
was at first difficult to believe that any habitual 
manufacturer of falsehood could have been such 
a bungler at his trade as not to have invented 
something with a better semblance of truth— 
however, so it was. With a contempt for the 
trifling amount of money at stake, quite equal 
to that which we felt for the untruth and its 
utterer, we called on the then Lessee, and con- 
tradicted the assertion in person. This we did 
out of respect to ourselves, but quite deter- 
mined, in no case, to accept a restoration to the 
crowded honours of the free list. It was not 
convenient to produce our accuser, if, in reality, 
there ever had been one, and, consequently, the 
Lessee, as a gentleman, had no alternative but 
to accept our personal denial, which, to do him 
justice, he at once did. ‘The Lessee took that 
opportunity of going into complaints of what 
he termed the general unfairness of the Athe- 
neum’s reports towards Drury Lane Theatre, 
We tried, in vain, to convince him that we 
could have no motives but those of truth, and 
honesty to our readers, and a regard to the 
well-being of the drama. We failed with him, 
but we succeeded better with the public; and 
that in the simplest and most effectual way. We 
forthwith took a review of the season, as far as 
it had gone—gave the names and dates of the 
new pieces produced—next, the Theatre’s own 
play-bill puff of each—next, an extract from our 
opinion, as expressed at the time of production 
—and lastly, the number of nights each piece 
had been performed ; the result was so conclu- 
sive against any just charge of unfairness, that 
our attackers had not another word to say for 
themselves—they were so completely and effec- 


tually knocked down, in short, that they felt it 
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least trouble to lie there, and not even to try to 
get up again. What was the consequence of all 
this? Our reports went on exactly as before— 
praising where praise was due, blaming where 
blame ;—our reporter paid for entrance the 
very few times he wanted it during the rest of 
that season—he has disbursed the large sum of 
three pounds and three shillings for a renter’s 
free admission for the present one ;—and the 


Atheneum, strange as it may appear, has not | 
sunk under so vast an extra expenditure. We | 


should mention, that as the two great the- 
atres are now in the same hands, we have chosen 
to consider ourselves as off the free list of Co- 
vent Garden also—and, without inquiring which 
way the fact was, have paid there, this season, 
as a matter of course. After we had done so 
once, a sort of overture was made by the Lessee 
to a gentleman who represented the editor, 
which, as well as he could understand it, was to 
this effect: The Atheneum is at liberty to find 
fault with the performances, but not to attack 
the new system. If it will abstain from the latter, 
it may he restored to the free list. It is almost 
needless to say, the answer was, “ No, thank 
you.” 

The Atheneum is not used to writing with its 
hands tied. It loves freedom—but scorns even 
that, when it is such as a despot, in a playful 
moment, allows his slaves. 


So much for our own case: now for that of 
the True Sun. We should much prefer giving 
the whole statement in its own words, but we 
are already encroaching upon the columns which 
belong to other matters; let those who can, 
refer to the paper of Friday, the 11th instant, 
and they will there see an able exposure of 
littleness on one side, and proper contempt for 
it on the other. ‘I'he facts are briefly these: 
the True Sun, being on the free list of Drury 
Lane, attended its opening this day fortnight, 
and, as in duty bound, gave a notice of iton the 
Monday. The notice was unfavourable, butample 
and conclusive reasons were given at the time 
for all that was said. No matter; the manage- 
ment (sensitive and weak as a woman who knows 
that she is frightful, yet expects to be told that 
she is handsome) erased the paper from the free 
list. Of course, under the present extended sys- 
tem of monopoly, this exclusion goes also to the 
other house, at which the Drury Lane company 
plays. We have strong reasons for believing 
that the publication of the True Sun is not going 
to be discontinued, notwithstanding this heavy 
blow with a feather. Neither will it, or we are 
much mistaken, in its future notices, honour so 
little a proceeding with any feeling higher than 
contempt. The example of revenge which has 
been set by the management will not be followed 
by the True Sun, any more than it has been by 
the Atheneum ; although the power on one side 
continues from day to day, and week to week, 
and that on the other ends where it begins, with 
the first little exertion of putting us off the free 
list. 

A few words upon the general question. Does 
the system of theatrical free admission to the 
press operate most for the advantage of the 
press or the theatres? There is more to be 
said on both sides than we have room to say, 
and at last it must be a matter of opinion. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
giving ours—which is, that the papers can do 
better without the theatres than the theatres 
without the papers. But, whichever way the 
custom is to be, it ought to be distinctly under- 
stood; and the respectable portion of the press, 
to which, as a money question, it is not worth a 
second thought, really ought, after the manner 
in which the True Sun has been treated, to come 
at once to such an understanding as may pre- 
vent it from being subject to similar caprice. 
We tell the management honestly, that we think 
it attaches far too much importance to news- 
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paper notices. A paper has clearly no right to 
state that which is false, and any reasonable 
man would at once say, that when it does so 
the compact is at an end, and it has no longer 
any claim to its freedom; but, excepting this, 
we think that, provided the press keeps talking 
about the theatres, it matters comparatively little 
to managers what it says. The press cannot 
put down real talent in either author or actor ; 
nor can it permanently make the town believe 
that that which is bad is good. Audiences (we 
mean pay audiences) will always come to the 
right conclusion for themselves, and then, if 
any portion of the press has been base enough 
to try to mislead them, it must “about ship,” 
and follow in the wake of public opinion. We 
would give any manager credit for his spirit 
who would say boldly, “ I think the newspaper 
admissions an oppression upon my theatre, and 
I will do away with them altogether.” But this 
should be said openly at starting, and all should 
be equally set at defiance. ‘There is no consis- 
tency in bullying some few, and cringing to the 
majority. 

Whether the present system is really best 
for the theatres, or not, must, as we said, be 
a matter of opinion; but it is quite clear that 
the managers themselves originally thought so, 
because the press could never have put itself 
upon their free lists. When or how the system 
commenced, we know not; but, to show our 
impartiality, we will give managers a little in- 
formation, which an old gentleman with a long 
memory has favoured us with. In the year 
1762, and for several years after, no theatrical 
notices were given in newspapers, except of a 
new piece or anew performer. Daily—at least, 
frequent—criticisms were commenced, shortly 
after the establishment of the Morning Chronicle 
in 1768, by Mr. William Woodfall, its editor. 
In the years from 1762 to the establishment of 
the Morning Chronicle in 1768, there were extant 
(as well as our informant remembers) four daily 
morning papers, three three-times a week papers, 
and one Saturday paper; the plays for the even- 
ing were then published exclusively in the Pub- 
lic Advertiser and the Gazetteer, and it was un- 
derstood, that each of these papers paid seventy 
pounds a year to each of the two patent theatres 
for the right so to publish. Here were times for 
theatres!! Fore gad, ifwe could get such terms 
from all the papers now, we would not mind 
becoming a lessee or two ourselves!! At the 
time we have spoken of, it was the custom to 
give out the play for the following evening, but 
not the farce, unless the latter was a new one. 
A person of the name of Richards, who played 
in the orchestra of Drury Lane, was paid by the 
Morning Chronicle to watch for the announce- 
ment of the play, and run to the printing-office 
with it; and our informant, who knew Hopkins, 
the prompter (the father of Mrs. John Kemble), 
has often obliged the said Richards by going to 
Hopkins’s room and fishing out the name of 
the farce for him. 

Can the managers get matters back into this 


state? Ifso, we recommend them by all means | 
If not, we advise them to a more | 


to do it. 
consistent and less irascible administration of 
aflairs as they find them. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Arctic Expeditions.—Vhe news of the 
safety of Capt. Ross and his gallant crew, which 
has this week reached England, has made all 
hearts rejoice. The following few particulars 
are taken from the Edinburgh Advertiser :— 
“ The first intimation of the arrival of the gal- 
lant adventurers was contained in a letter from 
Capt. Lyle, of the ship Clarendon, from Davis's 
Straits, dated at Peterhead on Saturday last, 
which stated, that Capt. Ross and his brave 
companions were on board the Jsabella, Capt. 
Humphreys, all weil. No further particulars 








were given, except that he had a boat’s crew of 
his men on board on the 13th of September, and 
that three of the seamen had died. The Cla. 
rendon left the north seas on the 24thult. From 
her we learn, that of the three men who were 
lost, two had died on the passage out, and one 
in the country. Except these, the only casualty 
has been the loss of a limb by one of the crew 
from being frost-bitten. As to the adventures 
of this enterprising officer, nothing has as yet 
transpired. Capt. Lyle merely reports that 
Capt. Ross and his crew arrived at the fishing 
station by means of boats, his vessel and the 
steam-boat having been lost. The expedition 
had proceeded as far as the place where the ship 
Fury was lost on a former voyage, when they 
had to abandon the steam-boat, and go over 
land, but how far was not ascertained. Capt. 
Lyle’s son had an interview with Capt. Ross on 
board the Jsabella, of Hull, which conveys him 
and the crew home; his second mate is on board 
the North Pole, of Leith. Capt. Lyle was in- 
formed that the expedition had as much provi- 
sion as would have sustained them for two years 
more. It was currently reported last night that 
Captain Ross had arrived in Edinburgh ; this 
rumour, however, we cannot trace to any au- 
thentic source; the probability is, that he will 
proceed to Hull, and thence to London.” 

Brief as is this account, we fear we may infer, 
from the few facts stated, that Capt. Ross has 
failed in the object of his voyage. It is reported 
that his vessel was lost the year she left Eng- 
land, and himself and party were two winters on 
board the wreck of the Fury, in Prince Regent's 
Inlet, and were picked up in Lancaster Sound, 
in some of the /ury’s boats.—By a somewhat 
singular coincidence, a letter has been this week 
received from Capt. Back :— 

“ Norway-house, Jack River, June 19, 1832. 

** My dear M.—I wrote to you last (I think) 
from Montreal; since which I am happy to in- 
form you my progress has been unimpeded by 
accident, though attended with more expense 
than it was possible to foresee. On arriving at 
the Sault Ste. Marie (1 love the name), which 
we effected ten days earlier than the light canoe 
of the last season, we were informed that there 
was such a deficiency of provisions in the Indian 
country, that it would be necessary to take a 
supply at once as far as Lake Winnipeg. This 
obliged me to purchase another canoe, to get 
across Lake Superior, and from that establish- 
ment I received the two north canoes prepared 
for the expedition by the Company. 

“We arrived at Fort Alexander on the 6th 
of June, which, for heavy canoes, is considered 
as being remarkably quick, the despatch canoe 
from Montreal having only got there one day 
earlier. The letters that you and I saw at the 
Hudson’s Bay House in December last, together 
with others of mine to Governor Simpson, were 
in that canoe, and consequently but a short time 
before me. I had thus to apprehend that the 
arrangements relating to the expedition could 
not have been completed from the want of the 
necessary information; and therefore the im- 
portance of seeing the Governor myself was 
evident, and on the 10th of June I had that 
pleasure at Fort Alexander. I then heard that 
the supplies were nearly all at Cumberland- 
house; but as we could not by any exertion 
procure the men required for the expedition at 
Montreal, it was necessary for me to come to 
this post to complete their number. And now 
I am sorry to say we are obliged to pay very 
high wages; besides which, I have lost full 300 
miles by this delay, unavoidable in itself. 

“Tt is the opinion of the senior gentlemen 
here, then, that the only method we can adopt 
to get my two large heavy boats to a wintering 
ground is for me to go on in a light canoe my- 
self, and find out the exact situation and the 
best route to the Thloo-ee-cho, which I hope 
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to do by the time the boats arrive at the Atha- 
basca, where there shall -be a guide to conduct 
them tome. * * * I am now in the midst of 
bustle and annoyance—hiring and persuading 
men to go. I shall write again by the ship. 
On this occasion you are the only person in 
Engiand to whom I purpose writing, therefore 
make my kind regards to all my friends, and 
especially to those who have been active and 
are interested in our good cause.—Yours ever, 
“ Grorce Back.” 

Hindt Education.—The following statement 
comes from one whose learning and intelligence 
entitle all he says to high respect. The insti- 
tutions of men whom we call barbarians are not 
all barbarous. Civilized England might lay 
some of the words of Sir Alexander Johnston 
to heart :—** With reference to the first head, 
that of education, Sir Alexander remarked, 
that, in the Hind political system, the educa- 
tion of the people had always formed part of 
the business of the government, and with this 
view, a certain portion of the produce of the 
soil, in every district, was assigned to the sup- 
port of the schoolmaster; in Scotland, he ob- 
served, a similar plan had been followed to a 
certain extent, but in England no such provi- 
sion existed, while in India it was clearly 
traceable two thousand years ago. ‘The mode 
of teaching adopted under this system had fur- 
nished the idea of Dr. Bell's, which was now 
rapidly extending throughout Europe. So 
highly, indeed, was the influence of education 
prized among the Hindus, that it was regarded 
with a sort of religious veneration, and this 
feeling of respect extended to those employed 
in its administration. The children were 
brought by their parents, in early infancy, into 
the presence of the schoolmaster, to whose 
care they were consigned with something of the 
solemnity of a public and official act. Sir 
Alexander next adverted to the works employed 
in the business of instruction, among which 
was particularly mentioned the Cural, a work 
on ethics, written in the highest style of Tamul 
poetry, by Tiruvalluven. Sir Alexander de- 
tailed some particulars of the life of the author 
of this celebrated composition. It was well 
known, he remarked, that a college of high 
reputation had existed in Madras from the 
third to the tenth century. To this college 
the author of the Cural applied for admission 
as a student; but a difficulty apparently in- 
surmountable, presented itself; he was a man 
of low caste, a pariah. He claimed his right, 
however, to be examined as to his qualifica- 
tions; and these were found to be of such a 
nature, that ali opposition gave way, and he 
became an inmate of the college, in which he 
eventually attained the highest honours. A 
testimony to the power of education, still more 
extraordinary, is afforded in the history of the 
sister of this very individual, who became her- 
self renowned throughout the whole of Southern 
India for her extensive and profound acquire- 
ments, and who obtained, in so striking a de- 
gree, the respect of her contemporaries, as to 
be privileged to take precedence of all persons 
of her own sex of the highest rank in the 
country: thus furnishing a most remarkable 
Instance of a public acknowledgment of the 
pre-eminence of talent over elevated station. 
Upon reviewing these facts, Sir Alexander ob- 
served, it was idle now to ask the question, 
“ shall the Hindus be educated or not?” They 
have had a system of education of their own 
for two thousand years, nor was it possible now 
to stop the progress of education, were it so 
desired.” —Proceedings of Royal Asiatic Society. 
_ Fire Arms.—The first missiles of this descrip- 
tion appear to have been used by the French 
troops under Philippe de Valois, in 1330. 
Within another century they were adopted to so 
general an extent, that it was no uncommon 





thing for three or four hundred cannon to be 
employed at a single siege, and as many as four 
thousand culverins to be brought into play on 
a single battle field. The Swiss, on the famous 


| day of Morat, in 1476, were seconded by no 





less than ten thousand of these culverins; they 
were long tubes of copper or wrought-iron,weigh- 
ing from twenty to fitty pounds each, the heaviest 
being mounted on small moveable carriages, and 
the lightest suspended to standards. The gradual 
improvements made in this species of fire-arms 
led at last to the use of the existing musket. 
The men, who were armed with arquebusses or 
muskets, for a long time did not act in any other 
capacity than as light troops: it was their duty 
to spread themselves along the front and flanks 
of the corps attacked, and clear the advance of 
their own party. In fact, their service was 
analogous to that of our present riflemen; they 
were called enfans perdus, from which expression 
our own term, “forlorn hope,” is evidently de- 
rived. Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, several important innovations were 
made in the construction of portable fire-arms. 
Guns with flints, such as are now in use, are 
said to have been invented in 1630, and were 
first given to the troops in the year 1680. The 
bayonet with a solid socket, which was fixed into 
the mouth of the barrel, was produced in 1671; 
but in another thirty years we find it made with a 
hollow socket and grooved blade, as is the prac- 
tice to the present day. Pikes were not got rid 
of, nor were the musket and bayonet universally 
introduced in the French army until the year 
1703, when Vanban’s genius was more potent 
with Louis the Fourteenth, than all the remon- 
strances of Marshal Montesquieu, and a whole 
phalanx of the old school of military tacticians. 
—United Service Journal. 

Improvement in Guns.—A gunsmith at Trelles, 
of the name of Montigny, has latterly made some 
highly successful experiments in the presence 
of several officers, with a musket of new con- 
struction, for which he has taken out a patent. 
The charge is inserted at the breach. He loaded 
and fired one-and-twenty times in three minutes, 
whilst three experienced hands with rifles were 
not able to load more than fourteen times alto- 
gether in the same interval.—J/did. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 





“Days of | Thermom. | —s Winds. | Seiten. 


W.«&Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. 

Thur. 10| 61 40 30.03 | N.E. Cloudy. 

Frid. 11) 60 44 29.80 S.W. | Ditto. 

Sat. 12)§60 36 29.85 N.W. Shrs. p.m. 
Sun. 13 61 40 29.85 Ww. | Cloudy. 

Mon. 14, 61 40 29.20 S.toS.W.| Showers. 
Tues. 15 61 40 28.55 S.W. | Shrs. p.m. 
Wed. 16 60 39 23.70 S.W. | Ditto. 





Mean temperature of the week, 50°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 22°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.29. 

Nights for the greater part fair; Mornings wet to- 
wards the end of the week. Thunder and lightning 
early on Tuesday.—Day decreased Wednes. 5h. 53 m. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Saint Monday, by the Author of ‘ The Mechanic’s 
Saturday Night.’ 

The Second Volume of ‘ Corn Law Rhymes.’ 

A Grammar of Astrology, written by Zadkiel the Seer. 

Roman Coins: from the Earliest Period of the Roman 
Coinage to the Extinction of the Empire under Con- 
stantine Paleologos, by John Y. Akerman, 


Just published.—The Landscape Album for 1834, 
15s.—Travels and Researches in Caffraria, &c., by T. 
Kay, 8vo. 6s.—Dufief’s French and English Dictionary, 
1/. is. —The Young Disciple, by Mary Paget, 3s.—The 
Naturalist’s Poetical Companion, with Notes, 12mo. 5s. 
—Excursions in New South Wales, &c., in the Years 
1830-1-2-3, by Lieut. Breton, R.N, 8vo. Plates, l4s.— 
Illustrations of Literary Souvenir, MW. 10s.—Literary 
Souvenir for 1834, 12s.—Heath’s Picturesque Annual 
for 1834, 14. 1s.—Description of Modern Wines, by 
Cyrus Redding, 8vo, 18s.—Squire’s Exercises in Greek 
Verse, 5s. 6d.—Squire’s Key to Greck Exercises, 12mo. 
4s. 6d.—The Amulet for 1834, 12s.— Dieffenback’s Sur- 
gical Observations on the Nose, by ‘T. S. Bushnan, 8vo. 
12s.—Bloxam’s Surgical Anatomy of Hernia, coloured 
plates, 10s. 6¢d.—Evans’s Nine Sermons on the Trinity, 

reached at Rostrevor, 8vo. 8s.— Morgan’s House- 
Coopers Daily Account-Book, 4to. ls. 9d.—Affection’s 
Gift for 1834, 32mo, Ss. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 

K SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL MALL EAST. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of the WORKS of DECEASED 
and LIVING ARTisIs of the BRITISH SCHOOL, is NOW 
OPEN from Ten till Dusk.—BONE’S ELIZABETHAN ENA- 
MELS are in the Collection, 

Adwission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
kK. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 


RAND EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 
GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adelaide-street, 
and Lowther Arcade, West Strand. Admission, One Shilling ; 
daily, from Ten till Dusk, displaying an extensive variety of objects 
of general interest and amusement. — Steam Gun, Steam Boat 
Models propelled on Water, Steam Carriages for Railways, 
Magnet of extraordinary power, producing brilliant sparks, 
Electro-Magnet, Cooking by Gas, Distillation of Spirit from 
Bread, Water compressed by immense power, Fossils, Instra- 
mental Music, Magniticent Paintings, &c. &c. Aunual Admission 
Tickets, 1. 











GOVERNESS. 
YOUNG LADY is desirous to engage 
herself as GOVERNESS in a GENTEEL FAMILY. Ja 
addition to the usual requisites of an English Education, she 
would undertake to give instructions in French, Music, and 
Drawing. A family would be preferred in which the children 
are under twelve years of age.—Apply to E, A. E., Rose Cottage, 
Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
FACULTY of ARTS.—The Classes will meet, after the 
Vacation, on Friday, the ist of November, when the Rev, Dr, 
RITCHIE, will commence the business of the Session by a Lec- 
ture introductory to his C 



















Latin...... 

Greek .... 

English and Rhetoric 

French ....ccece0s le 

Italian Literature & Language Professor Aut. Panizzi, LL.D, 
Hebrew ... eeeceeesess Professor H, Hurwitz, Esq. 


Mathematics .......-.+. - Professor G. J. P. White, A.M. 
Philosophy of Mind & Logic.. Professor Rev. J. Hoppus, A.M. 
Natural Philosophy and Astro- 












NOMV oc ccccccccccccccccess -Professor Rev. Wm, Ritchie, 
Civil Engineering. eo 
Chemisiry . Professor Edward Turner, M.D. 
Zoology *rofessor K. E. Grant, M.D. 





*rofessor John Lindley, LL. D. (To 
commence ist of April.) 
Geology .occecceccceeeceeeeeDr. Turner, Dr. Grant, and Dr. 
Lindley. (To commence middle 
of May. 
Political Economy .....+.+--Professor J. R. Mac Culloch, Esq. 
(To commence Ist Feb.) 
The Junior School met on the 1st of October, 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Ofice of the University; 
and at Mr. Johu Taylor’s, Bookseller, 30, Upper Gower-street, 
Council Room, THOMAS COAT 
Ist October, 1833. Secret 


Botany ...- 








AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
tablished 1507. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIPE, 
The Directors have caused New Vabies to be caiculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two sexes are at all 
ages distinguished. In consequence of this improvement, the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary 
rates; the Female Lives on terms lower than any other Office. 
Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100, to 
received on the Death of a 








MALE, FEMALE, 

po Seven Whole Age Seven Whole 

aid | Years. | Life. Be. Years. Life. 
£. 8. d. £. 5. d. £.5.d. £.48.d. 
20 163 226 20 150 115 1 
30 112 2 2910 30 189 232 
40 117 4 344 40 113 9 215 0 
50 212 3 412 4 50 117 3 315 0 
60 4711 618 2 60 370 547 


Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
age, may be obtained at the Office of the Company. 

Life Assurances may be effected for North and South America, 
for the East Indies, for any of the British Colonies or Garrisons, 
for a continued or an especial Maritime Risk, for the whole of 
ie, or for the duration of any Military, Civil, or Diplomatic 

uty. 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the Assured, whether 
at home or abroad. HENRY P, SMITH, Actuary. 





Just received, 
HE AMERICAN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No, 27, for SEPTEMBER. 
*,4* A few copies of No. 1 to 24 may be had at half price. 
Also, price al 155. " 
Bonaparte’s American Ornithology, Vol. IV. 
which completes the Work. 
O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 





DEVOT FOR AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 
12, RED LION-SQUARE. 
Just received, 
HE BIBLICAL REPOSITORY, con- 

. ducted by EDWARD ROBINSON, MOSES STUART, &c. 
Published Quarterly at Andover. No, 1 to 11, price 6s. each, 

Buttmann’s Larger Greek Grammar. Trans- 
lated, with additions, by Edward Robinson, 8vo. price 16s. 

Winer’s Greek Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment. Translated by Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson. 8vo. 9s. 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By 
Moses Stuart, 4th Andover edition, corrected and enlarged. 
8vo. 14s. 

A Hebrew Chrestomathy. Designed as an 
Introduction to a Course of Hebrew Study. By Moses Stuart. 
2nd edition, with additions and corrections, 8vo. 14s. 

Jahn’s Biblical Archeology; translated from 
the Latin, with additions and corrections, By Thomas Upham. 
3rd edition. Large svo. 18s. : c 

Ernesti’s Elements of Interpretation, with 
Notes, &c. by Moses Stuart. 12mo. 4s, 
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Just published, price 12s. handsomely bound, 
RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, for 1834. 
The Embellishments of this highly-popular Annual consist 
of the most exquisite specimens of Engraving ; and its Literature, 
» usual, comprises Contributions from the most distinguished 
uthors, 

India proofs of the Illustrations before the writing, 31s. 6d. ; 
India, with the lettering, 21s.; plain proofs, 15s. 

Also just published, price 12s. elegantly bound, 
THE COMIC OFFERING ; 

Or, Lady’s Melange of Literary Mirth for 1834. 
Edited by Miss L. H. Sheridan, and embellished with upwards of 
Sixty original and most humorous Designs, by various Comic 
Artists; with a variety of facetious Contributions by the principal 
Female aud other/eminent Writers of the o-. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just published, by Ackermann and Co,, 96, Strand, beautifully 
bound in Silk, with Hlustrations by the first Artists, price 12s. 
WORGET-ME-NO'T for 1834,— containing 
Engravings by Rolls, Davenport, Carter, Goodall, Good- 
ear, Bacon, Englebeart, and Mitchell, from Paintings and 
rawings by Westali, Richter, Prout, Hart, Davis, Stone, Kidd, 
Cawse, Franklin, and Wood; and Literary Compositions by Sir 
Walter Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd, Allan Cunningham, 1. K. 
Hervey, the Old Sailor, H. D. Inglis, Mrs. C. Gore, Miss Mitford, 
Miss Lawrance, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Howitt, &c, Xe, 
JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NO?, 
A Christmas, New Year’s and Birthday Present, for 1834. Em- 
bellished with beautiful Engravings and a Vignette, after designs 
by eminent Artists, Price 8s. Proofs of the Plates, before leuers, 
in a neat portfolio. 20s.; ditto, with letters, ditto, 14s. 
ACKERMANN AND CO.’S 
FANTASCOPE, OR OPTICAL DELUSIONS, 
A Series of Cards, which, when revolved before a looking.glass, 
reflect Figures, Animals, and other objects, in full motion, with 
perfect truth to Nature, the original invention of Professor Pla- 
teau of Brussels, which was exhibited with so mach interest at 
the late British Association held in Cambridge. Price 145. in a 
folio.—A Second Series, by T. TV. Bury, price 12s. in a folio.— 
Third Series, by T. M. Baynes, price 10s, in a folio.—A looking- 
glass and box may be had separate, price 6s. 





This day is published, price 15s. elegantly bound, 
HE LANDSCAPE ALBUM for 1834; 
or, Great Britain Illustrated; in a Series of Fifty-nine 
Views. By W. WESTALL, A.R.A. With a Description of each 
Scene, by THOMAS MOULE, Esq. 

#,_* The great success of former Volume has encouraged 
the proprietors to produce the preseut, which they trust will be 
found in no respect inferior to its predecessor. The cheapness 
and beauty of the Work peculiarly adapt it for a present or 
school-prize. It is the same size as the most expensive of the 
Annuals, contains more than double the number of pilates, while 
it is much lower in price. 

Charies Tilt, Fieet-street; of whom may be had, the few re- 
Maining Copies of the First Volume, 

















Will be published on the Ist of November, the 2nd edition with 
additional engravings, &c. elegantly bound, 10s. 6d. 
THE MISSIONARY; or CIIRISTIAN’S 

NEW YEAR’s GIFT, Edited by W. ELLIS. Iilustrated 
with Engravings on Wood by G, Baxter. 

“The embellishments are seventeen in number; and consist 
of beautiful eugravings on wood, mostly executed by Baxter, in 
the tinest style of the art. They exhibit, among other subjects, 
some of the wretched and cruel supersiitious of the heathen. 
The work retleets great credit upon the taste of the editor, and 
the enterprise of the publishers, who are justly entitled to the 
thanks of all denowinations of evangelical Christians, for the 
instruction aod intellectual gratification provided for them.— 
Methodist Magazine. 

** The wood-cuts which embellish the Missionary are executed 
in a manner that would have astonished our forefathers.””— 
Record. 

** The illustrations of this volume are of a novel and highly 
interesting character. They consist of seventeen wood engray- 
fngs of extreme delicacy and beauty, and prove that in this 
country the art of lignography is making rapid advances towards 
perfection.”—Congregational Magazine. 

**We must add, that no friend of missions should be without 
this volume. It is the only one of its kind extant, and it de- 
serves a high reputation.—Evangelical Magazine. 

London ; Seeley and Sous; Simpkia and Marshall; Holdsworth 
and Ball. 











Now ready, handsomely printed in 2 vols, 4to. illustrated with 
upwards of 40 Portraits of distinguished Characters in Ireland, 
curious Letters and Documents in Fac-simile, &c. 


N TEMOTRS of IRELAND and the 


UNION, with Delineations of the Principal Characters 

connected with that important measure. 
By Sir JONAH BARRINGTON, 
Member of the late Irish Pat ne for the Cities of Taam and 
Clogher. 

1e Author hopes, by this History, to open wide the eyes of 
Great Britain to the preseut dangers of Ireland ; to draw aside 
the curtain of iguorance and prejudice by which her history has 
been so long obscured; to compare her ouce rising prosperity 
with her existing miseries; to discover the occult causes of their 
continuance, aud the false priaciples of her misrule; to display 
her sacrifices for England, and to unmask ber libeliers in both 
countries, 

*“* in many of the events he was himself a not unimportant 
actor. He possessed also the advantace of individual intimacy 
or acquaintance with the most celebrated personages of all par- 
ties; without which, and the fidelity of a contemporary and in- 
dependent pen, the delineation of their characters, and the record 
of their conduct, if not lost for ever, aud thereby leaving a wide 
chasm iu a highly-interesting epocha of Briush History, would 
have descended to posterity with imperfect details aud an am- 
biguous authenticity.”"—Anthor’s Preface. 

Published (or H. Colburn, by R, Beutiey, New Burlington- 
street. 
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ACTUAL STATE OF INDIA. 
Second Edition, with considerable Additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
SIR THOMAS MUNRO, Beart. K.C.B. tate Governor of 
Madras, By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 

* The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Manro may be 
said to comprehend an accurate history of Lodia during the last 
forty-five years. His 1 ites and papers upon the opening of 
the trade, the system of int government, and other questions 
relative to the general manag it of British India, will be read 
at this moment with the deepest interes!.”—Morning Journal, 

Published for H, Colburn, bv R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street; of whom may be had THE THIRD VOLUME, to com- 
plete THE FIRST EDITION; comprising a mass of important 
Correspondence with the Duke of Weilington whilstia I &es 












In 3 vols. post Svo. . 

DVENTURES of a YOUNGER SON. 
“ Mr. Trelawney, to whom the new and extraordinary 
hovel of *The Adventures of a Younger Son’ is confidently 
attributed, is the gentleman who, a few years ago, took so active 
a part in the Greek cause, and who married the daughter of the 
chieftain Ulysses. Itwill be recollected that when Mr. Trelawney 
intrenched himself against besiegers in the cave of Mount Par- 
nassus, an attempt was made on his life by some of his pretended 
adherents, who had beeu bribed to this act of treachery, The 
book which this celebrated person has now written and pub- 
lished, is supposed to record the early eveuts of his life, clothed, 

though not much disguised, in the garb of fiction.””—Glote. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 

street, 





THE ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH NOBILITY. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the King. 

Now ready, the Fourth Edition, in 2 vols., (comprising all the 
New Creations,) beautifully printed, and illustrated with up- 
wards of 1,500 Engravings; among which is a fine likeness of 
His Majesty, after Sir Thomas Lawrence’s celebrated drawing. 
Price 21. 10s. bound in Morocco cloth ; 


TR. BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 
ETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 

This new edition comprises three times the number of Families 
that have ever before been presented to the public in any one 
publication of a similar description. It embraces every family 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, invested with hereditary 
honours, and every tadividual in the remotest degree allied to 
those families; so that its collateral information is now consi- 
derably more copious than that of any similar work hitherto 
published, 

“* This popular Work justly deserves to be considered asa History 
of the British Nobility. It is enriched by a variety of personal 
anecdotes, vever before published, relative to many illustrious 
houses, in addition to numerous authentic details connected with 
their lineage and commanicated to the author by the nobie inhe- 
ritors of the titles. The volumes, containing nearly 1400 pages 
of letter-press, are moreover illustrated with upwards of 1500 
heraldic plates, aud are printed in double columns with so re- 
markably clear aud beautiful a type, as to comprise a jae of 
matter equal to no less than twelve octavo volumes” !—John Bull, 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. Agents for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute ; and for Ireland, 
John Camming. 


MR. BULWER’S ‘ FALKLAND.’ 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

ALK LAN D; A Tate. 
By the Anthor of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 
“Is this her favit or mine! 

The tempter or the tempted, who sins most!”"—Shakspeare. 

“ The difficult and delicate subject, which forms the ground- 
work of the Novel of ‘ Falkland,’ has been unhesitatingly taken 
by French, German, and Italian Authors, but has not, till now, 
been approached by any English writer. It was reserved for 
Mr. Bulwer to complete the series of these novels of love, and 

ow beauty and enchantwnent over the errors of woman ; 

a Falkland’ will be found to consummate the idea which the 
authors of La Nouvelle Heloise, Werter, and Jacopo Ortis, had 
ouly begun.” —Gilobe. 

Published for H, Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 

DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
Now complete, in one handsome Volume, Royal Quarto, price 
Sl. 58.3 Or, on large paper, with Indian Proof Plates, 10/. 10s. 


EAUTIES of the COURT of CHARLES 
If.: With Memoirs and anecdotes of their Lives, and an 
Introductory VIEW of the STATE of FEMALE SOCIETY and 
its Influence, Dress, Manners, &c. at that period. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Authoress of ‘ The Lives of celebrated Female Sovereigns,’ 
* Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets,’ xc. 
Comprising a series of Twenty-two splendid Portraits, illustrating 
the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other contem- 
porary writers of that gay aud interesting period. Size of the 
plates, six inches by four and a half; engraved by the most 
distinguished Artists, from Drawings made by order of 
Her late Royal Highness the PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 
The following is a brief Descriptive List of the Portraits com- 
prised in this Work, which supplies what has long been a de- 
sideratum in the Fine Arts, and forms a desirable companion 
to Lodge’s Portraits ;— 
Catherine of Braganza, the unhappy and slighted wife of Charles 
—Lady Castlemaine, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, the 
haughty enslaver of the monarch—La Belle Hamilton, Countess 
De Grammont, one of the ancestors of the Jervingham family— 
The gentle and blameless Countess of Ossory, interesting from 
her extreme beauty, her tenderness, and her feminine virtues— 
Nell Gwynne, merry and open-hearted, who, with all her faults, 
Was at least exempt from the courtly vice of hypocrisy, and 
whose redeeming qualities make even the justice of history half 
loth to condemn ber—The beautiful and weaithy Duchess of 
Somerset, the wife of three successive husbands, one of whom 
encountered a tragical fate—The noted Frances Stewart, Duchess 
of Richmond (* fond of adoration, yet armed with indifference’) 
whose marriage was the immediate cause of Lord Clarendon’s 
disgrace—Miss Lawson, mild and gentle, yet opposing the forti- 
tude of virtue to the perils of a licentious Court—The Countess 
of Chesterfield, one of the fair principals of De Grammont’s 
celebrated story of the ‘bas verts’—The Countess of Southesk, 
whose faults, follies, and miseries constitute a tale well titted to 
* point a moral’—The interesting and exemplary Countess of 
Rochester—The beauteous and arrogant Lady Denham, claiming 
interest from the poctical fame of her husband, and her own 
tragical and mysterious fate—The maguiticent Lady Bellasys, 
renowned for her beauty, wit, and high spirit, and recorded as 
the Mistress of James, Duke of York, only through her voluntary 
resignation of the marriage contract by which she had really be- 
come united with him—Mrs. Nott, fair, sentimental, and Ma- 
donna-like—Anna Digby, Countess of Sutherland, beautiful and 
blameless, the friend of the angelic Lady Russell, and of the 
excellent Evelyn—The fair coqnette, Mrs. Middleton, one of De 
Grammont’s special heroines—Miss Bagot, who became, in suc- 
cession, the irreproachable wife of two libertine Lords—The fair, 
the elegant, and foscinating Miss Jennings, ‘who robbed the 
men of their hearts, the women of their lovers, and never vest 
g 1 for 


























New Burlington 
Mr. Bentley has just published the following 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION BY POPULAR WRITERS 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. ‘ 
T H E ADS MAY, 
By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ &c. 
2 


THE HEIRESS. 8volbs. 
3 


GRACE CASSIDY; OR, THE REPEALERS, 
By the Countess of Biessington. 3 vols, 


Second Edition, with New Introduction. $ vols. 
3 OA 


GODOLPHIN; OR, THE TH. 


CONSTANCE; OR, LIFE AS IT Isg, 
By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, 3 vols. 
Third Edition, revised ‘and corrected, 3 vols. 
ZOHRAB THE HOSTAGE, 
By the Author of ‘ Hajji Baba.” 


New Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols, 
THE CHAPERON. Edited by Lapy Daczg, 


EBEN ERSKINE; OR, THE TRAVELLER, 
By the Author of * Lawrie Todd.’ 3 vols, 
Also, just ready, in3 vols. 
T E E L Y N 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.’ 


In 15 Monthly Volumes, (12 of which are already published,) 
price 5s. each, bound in cloth, uniformly with Byron and Scott, 


ALPY’S SHAKSPEARE, 
with One Hundred and Seventy I[lustrations from the 
Plates in BoypELu’s Epirion, Life, Giossarial Notes, &c. 


EDITED BY 
A. J. VALPY, M.A.,, late Fellow of Pemb. Coll., Oxford, 
Each volume averages eleven Plates, printed on fine tinted 


paper. 

The text of Malone is adopted; Glossarial Notes on all obsoy 
lete words are given ; a brief Historical Digest and an Argument 
prefixed to each Play. 

In addition to the many advantages offered in the present edi- 
tion, it will be embellished with 170 Illustrations, executed on 
steel in the best style of outline, from the Piates in Boydell’s 
Shakspeare, which was published at 95/., and large paper at 190/, 

‘The youthfal reader will be directed to the most striking pas- 
sages by an Index, at the end of the work, forming a complete 
reference to the Beauties of Shakspeare. 

“An admirable idea, and capitally put in execution, The 
outline engravings abound, and are excellently done; type 
good, size convenient, price next to nothing, the subject * Shak- 
speare.’ If this combination do not attract, there is neither taste 
nor patriotism in England.” —United Service Journal. 

** It is impossible to read ers ions of his 5! » 
without feeling a conviction of their general accuracy.” —Norih- 
ampton Pree Press. : 

** The typography is so beautiful, and the paper and manner 
of getting-up so excellent, that this must considered the 
Soongest Sed best edition of the bard of Avon extant.”—Monthly 
Mag. 

** Nothing evinces more intedly the high refinement to 
which civilization has aitained amongst us, than the production 
of a work like this.””—Metropolitan Mag. 

* Subscribers can be supplied with Vol. 1, and the follow. 
ing Vols. monthly, at any time during the progress of the work, 

Printed and published by A. J. Vaipy, M.A., Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


BOOKS OF TRAVELS. 
Lately published, for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington 
"e street; and sold by all Booksellers : 
RAVELS IN SPAIN 
and MOROCCO. ? 
By Sir ARTHUR DE CAPEL BROOKE. 
2 vols. 8vo. Plates. 

« Independently of its political interest at the present moment, 
the agriculturist and the commercial reader may derive much 
information from Sir Arthur Brooke’s work. His description of 
the culture of the vine, and of the customs and practices of the 
wine trade, merit no ordinary attention.””—Courier. 


II. 

ADVENTURES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER; 
Comprising the Narrative of a Residence of Six Years on the 
Western Side of the Rocky Mountains, together with a Journey 
across the American Continent. By Ross Cox, Esq. In 2 vols 
8vo. with Plates. 


Ill. 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE TO THE 
PACIFIC, 


For the purpose of co-operating with the Expeditions under 
Captains Parry and Franklin; completing the Series of Polar 
Voyages. 3rd edit. in 2 vols. with numerous Plates, engraved 
by Finden. 

Ye This expedition will be for ever memorable as one which has 
added immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we in- 
habit.”—Blackwood's Mag. 














IV. 

TRAVELS TO AND FROM ST. PETERSBURGH, 
Through Flanders, along the Banks of the Rhine, through Prus- 
sia, Russia, Poland Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, and France. By 
A.B. Granville, M.D. F-RS. F.L-S. M.RS. Ae, 2nd edit. im- 
proved, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 70 Plates, 36s, bound. 

“* A very superior guide for tourists.”—Leerary Gazette. 
po. should find a place in every drawing-room in England.”~ 

tlas. 


Vv. 
JOURNAL OF A_ NOBLEMAN: 
Comprising an Account of his Travels in Poland, Terkey, 
Wallachia, Transylvania, and Hungary ; together with an Ac- 








In 2 vols, post 8¥0, 21s 





herself !"—The Countess of Northumberland, 
her uncommon grace and beauty, and the blameless tenor of her 
life—The Duchess of Portsmouth, one of the most absolute of 
Royal favourites, and one of the most striking examples of the 
nischief of female usurpation in political aflairs—and the Duchess 
of Devonshire, fair, kind, and true, and wedded to a Novleman 
who, to the valour and bearing of a Paladin of old Romance, 
added the spirit of an ancient Roman, 

Published for H, Colburn, by R, Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. Agents for Scotland, Bell and Bradfuie; for Ireland, 
John Cumming. 








count of his Residence at Vienna, and Anecdotes of the dis 
" 5 jched P there bled 


Vi. 

TRAVELS TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Thence by the Dardanelles to Tenedos, the plains of Troy, 
Smyrna, Napolidi Romania, Athens, Egina, Paros, Cyprus, Syria, 
and Alexandria. By Captain Charles Colville Frankland, +N. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Engravings, price 24s. 

“* His volumes teem with interest and instruction.”"—Sun. 
One of the most picturesque and attractive tours. 
—Morning Journal, 
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PORTRAIT OF CASPAR HAUSER. 
On Monday next will be published, 
CORRECT LIKENESS of CASPAR 
HAUSER, Engraved by C. PHILLIPS. India proofs, 
+} plain impressions, ts. 
ary: byJ a 5S. Hedvou, 15, Cross-street, Hatton-garden ; and by 
all Printeliers 


* ANew Edition of the Work is preparing, 
oe : 





sources. 


wrt Juet publ ished, price 4s. 18mo. board: 
ACCOLTA di FAVOLE, Scelte fra quelle 
di PIGNOTTI, &c. &c. 
London: Dulaw and Co. Soho-square; P. Rolandi, Beruers- 
street; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Mariborough-street. street. 





This day is published, 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. se wed, 
PERE SCELTE dell’ Ahete PIETRO 
METASTASIO da ROMUALDO ZOTTI. 
Quarta edizione, rivista da GU po SOREL LI. 
London: Dulau and Co. Soho- ‘square; Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria-lane; J. Souter, St. Paul's Churchyard; and J. 
Booker, New Bond-street. 





Early in November will appear, 
HE SCIAGRAPHICON; a dissected 
Puzzle for Young Persons, of an entirely new description, 
exhibiting some of the wonderful effects which may be produced 
bya peowiodye of Verspective. 
Published by A. Essex, 35, Northampton- street, London; and 
may be had of S cy ies, Toymen, &c. 








| og a eng LONDINENSIS. — 


W. Epwarops, 12, Ave Maria-lane, begs to gageaint the | 


mblic that he can supply any of the Volumes of the above 
Work at One Guinea each, pila; or with the Engravings 
coloured, Que Guinea and a Half each. 


BURKE'S WORKS COMPLETE, 
With General Index. 
This day is published, in 16 vols. 8vo. price 61. 178. in boards, 
HE WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND 
BURKE, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
A few Copies may be had on roval paper, price 9/. 12s. in 
boards; also, several of the latter Volumes, in demy aud royal 
éro., and 4to, to complete Sets. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. in boards, 
D*.. OTIONAL EXTRACTS for EVERY 
DAY “9 the YEAR. Compiled from the Writings of 
various Author: 
Printed for i. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pal Mall. me 
This day is published, in Svo. price 1s. ‘6d. boards, 
EVEN LETTERS on NATIONAL RE- 
LIGION, addressed to the Rev. HENRY MELVILL, A.M. 
laie Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s Coliege, Cambridge. 
Contents: 1. On the Principle of Natioual ee Ex 
emplified in the Gentile State of Britain—II1, ‘The Effect of the 
Apostolical Accession of the Church of C art iV The Opera- 
tion of the Papacy—V oa Principle of Protestantism with 
respect to the Papacy The Principle of Protestantism with 
respect to Dissent—VIf. Tivese Subjects in connexion with the 


present Crisis. 
ty CHARLES SMITH, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Pa: ire hure aeenk: and 
Waterloo- place, Pali Mall; and J. audJ.J. Deighton, ¢ ‘ambridge. 


THE PERUSAL OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE Nobility and Gentry are respectively 
informed, that the PERUSAL OF ALL NEW BOOKS 
may be obtained in Town or Country immediately on publication, 
by a moderate yearly, balf-vearly, or quarterly subscription to 
the British and Foreign Public Library, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. The Proprietors having m ade very considerable addi- 
tions to their Foreign Library within the last few years, also 
respectfully direct the attention of the public to their Catalogue 
of Foreign Works recently published, which will be found to 
contain the best books in the French, Italian, and German Lan- 
guaxes, the whole being reserved solely for the use of Subscribers. 

Applications for Terms and Catalogues (post paid) to Messrs. 
Saunders and Ouley, Public Library, Couduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 


+ y , -y ~ 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 117, 
will be published next week. 

Contents :—1. National Education in England and France.—2. 
Overton’s Poetical Portraiture of the Chuich.—3. Present State 
of Manufactures, Trade, and Shipping.—4. Life of Mr. Ro-coe, 

his Son.—5. Lady Morgan’s Dramatic Scenes from Real Life : 
lijustrations of the State of Ireland. Financial Measures of 
the Government.—7. Urquhart and Slade on Turke Sta 
Relations of that Empire.—s. Baron a’ Haussez’s V 
Britain.—9. Sir John Herschel’s Astronomy.—10. First Session of 
the Reformed Parliament.—11. Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace 

ann. 














__ London: lon: Longman | and oe ; Edinburgh, A. and C. Black. 


Waterloo-place, Pail Mall, Oct. 19. 
New andimportant W ” .. a published by Cochrane & M‘Crone, 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. with beautiful original Portrait, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN GALT, 
. F.A.S. &c. Author of ‘ Annals of the Parish,’ * The 
egate es,” &c. 
willa round unvarnish’d tale deliver.” 
“4 —s of commanding interest—its materials have perma- 
heacy writien upon them: it will be read with an interest litte 
less than at present for years to come.” —New Monthly Mag. 


NEW EASTERN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 
* SE 8.2 22.28 8 Ss 
» A TALE OF ALRASCHID. 
“A picturesque’ ‘and spirited story. Alraschid is just the hero 
for a romance.”’—Literary Gazette. 
“ The tale is ingeniously constructed; the scenes are well and 
Vigorously painted.’’— Atheneum. 
3% THE LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS OF 
DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 
- By Peter Cunningham. In 1 vol. small syo, 9s. 
“A delightful volume—{ull of the sweet gems of soug.”— 
ary Gazette, 


Ay *.. 











MUSIC, 

Published by L. B. Seeley and Sons, 169, Fleet-street, London, 
int po imperial 4to. price 1/. 15s. boards: or 2%, half- bound 
moroce 

Y R "A SACRA; or, Select Extracts 
from the Cathedral Music of the Church of England, 
adapted for One, Two, Three, or Four Voices, | with an Accom- 
paniment for the Organ and Pianoforte 
By the Rev. JOSEPH JOWETT, M.A, 
Rector of Silk Willoughby. 





Published by L. B. Seeley and Sons, 169, Fleet-street, London, 
In 3 Parts, price 8s. each ; or int vol. half-bound moroc. 1/. 10s. 


EVOTIONAL HARMONY; consisting 

of Psalm and Hymna Tunes, by Handel, Luther, Ravens- 

croft, Croft, Boyce, Clarke, Howard, &c., adapted to Words 

from various Authors; arranged for Four Voices, with the Organ 

Part in full.—Part 1., containing Ten Short Metres, Forty-nine 

Common, and Forty Long Metres.—Part it., ening One 

Hundred Pages of double and peculiar Metres.—Part IIL. con- 

tains Chants and Preiudes, chiefly from Kuetch, Haessier, Stanley, 
and keebie. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
Carmen Natale: the Words by the Rev. Legh 
Richmond. The Music composed by Henry John Gauntlet. 





Just published, by L. B. Seeley and Sons, 149, Fleet-street, 
price 1s. 6d. stiff covers; or 28. half-bound, 


HE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER; for 
Schools and Families: designed to teach Children to think 
and to reason about common things, and to illustrate to Parents 
and Teachers methods of instructing and interesting Children. 
With a copious Introduction, explaining fully the “method of 
using the Book. 
By the Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, 
Author of ‘ The Young Christian.’ 
4th edit. price 5s. of 

The Young Christian; with a Preface wed the 

Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M. A. Vicar of Harrow. 


NEW V OLUME. 
This day is published, in — Lge 5s. in boards, the Second 


LAIN DISCOURSES, doctrinal and prac- 
tical, adapted to a Country Congregation. 
By the Kev. Sir CHARLES HARDINGE, Bart. A.M. 
Vie a of Tunbridge, Kent, and Rector of Crowhurst, Sussex. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo- oe Pall Mail. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Second Edition of the First Volume of 
Sermons, price 5s. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. in boards, the cond edit. of 


ERMONS on some of the LEADING 
PRINCIPLES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Ww wn of New College, Oxtord, aud Rector of Fovley, Wilts. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
w sharon pee, Pall Mall. 
1 whom may be had, by the same Author, : 
A Parapbrastic Translation of the Apostoli- 
cal | Epistics, with Notes. BvO. 12s. 





EPISc OPAL CHURCH IN INDIA. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 6s. in boards, with 
a Portrait by Dean, and a Map 
HE LIFE of the Right Rev. T. ANSHAW 
MIDDLETON, D. Ds late Lord —- of Calcutta. 

By the Rev. CHA LES WEBB LE BAS, M.A, 
Professor in the East toate Coll tie srtiordshire, and late 
Fellow of Trinity Coll Cambridge. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








- 








Just published, in small 8vo. price a4. 6d. 
HE SHELLEY APERS 
Reprinted from the Athenwam, m2. Poetry ond 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a MEMOIR 
of im by. by his Relation, Schoolfeliow, and Friend, CAPTAIN 
MEDW 

** This “4 moir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, and there is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
honourable glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints of 
the descrip tions, makes the narrative ‘at once the more pleasing 
and impressive.’"—Metropolitan Magazine. 

* Interesting to all admirers of the poet, and calculated to 
increase their numbers.” — Monthly Repository. 

“To the readers of the Atheneum the ‘Shelley Papers’ are 
already familiar; but we think their intrinsic merit fally justities 
their republic ation in a separate form.”—Monthly Magazine. 

“A little volame which those who loved the man, and ad- 
mired his genius, will peruse with great interest.”—Taii’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 





Also, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 8s. 6d. 


Paris; or, the Book of the Hundred-and-One. 
w Whittaker and Co. Co, . Ave Maria-lane. 


MANAGEMENT OF BULKS ane PLANTS IN ROOMS. 
5th edit. 16s. cloth, 

WEET’S HOTHOUSE and GREEN- 
KJ HOUSE MANUAL; or, BOTANICAL CULTIVATOR: 
giving full practical Lov tructions for the Rome ent of all 
Plants, Preparation of Soils, &c. &c. By R. SWEET, F.L.S. 
Practical Nurseryman. 5th edition. 

**What Mr. Sweet has said may be considered as the ritima- 
tum on this subject by the British gardener .”"—Gardener’s Mag. 
Also, e 

1. Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus; anaccentuated 
Catalogue of every Plant either known or cultivated in Great 
Britain, both exotic and indigenous, Arranged accor to 
their natural orders, with the addition of the Linnzar 
order to each genus. By R. Sweet, P.L.S. 2ud edition. 

= it certainly is the most complete aud useful catalogue that 
has yet appeared.” —Gentleman’s Mag. 

2. Culture of Narcissus. A Practical Treatise 
on the Management of the beautiful family of Narcissinean 
Plants, the finest early > of our gardens. By A, H. Haworth, 
Esq. F.L.S. 2nd edit. 2 a 

James snguty and Sous, Piccadilly; and 
Bookselle: 













through every 





Just published, iii 5s. 12mo, bound, 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
Rules are systematically laid down, and the prine ipal difficulties 
explained according to the decisions of the French Academy. 
y M. DE LEVIZAC, 
Twentieth edition, with numerous corrections, additions, and 
inesevemeets, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC, 

London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho-square ; Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria-lane ; Longman ar Co, Paternoster row; Simpkia 
aud Co, Stationers’-hall-cour Baldwin and Cradoc Pater- 
noster-row ; he Comming, Deb end Oli eras Boyd, Taluburgt 













ECOND GL ASGOW ~ LOTTERY. ~~ By 


Authority of Parliament, The Scheme contains Prizes of 


£2,000 

£10,000 £1,500 
£5,000 £1,000 
£3,000 £500 


&e. &e. 

All to be drawn in ONE DAY, Wednesday, 22nd January nest. 
The Prizes consist of Freehold Lands and Houses; but the for- 
tunate Holders have the option of taking the Property, or re- 
ceiving the Amount in Money as soon as drawn, according to 
the Value set against each Prize in the Scheme, subject ouly to 
a smatl Commission of 5 per Ceut., to cover the risk aud expense 
in selling the Property. The Shares, divided agreeably to the 
directious of the Act, are on Sale at all the Offices, at the follow- 
ing Prices :— 

Whole Tibet. severececcccceses eosin 13 0 
. am E ra 18 6 
96 





6 uth O71 
_ Schemes at large — be had, | ‘gratis, ai all the Ollices. 


SECOND GLASGOW LOTTERY. 
: BY AUTHORITY OF PARLIAMENT. 
Ss“ IFT & Co, respectfully inform the Public, 
that the Tickets and Shares of the Seconp Giascow Lor- 
TERY are now on sale at their Offices— 
No, 19, C Ap ny L I. \s facing the Roval Exchange ; 
5 GE ae RCUS, Oxford Street ; and 
RE T, corner of Coventry Street. 

The Schone codes prizesfof the value of 15,000/., 10,0002., 
5, cool. » 3,000/., 2,000/., 1,500d., 1,000/., 500/., 400/., 200/. Ac. 
Prizes © Freehold Lands and Houses; but 
the fortunate holders of any of the Prize Lots may, if purchased 
at SWIFT and CO.’S Offices, receive (as soon as drawn) the 
value in money, as set forth in the Scheme, subject only toa 
commission of 5/. per ceat. ou those Lots valued above 100/. to 
cover the risk and expense in disposing of the property 

In the First Glasgow Lottery SWIFT and CO. sold ‘jn Shares 
the ie P. ae ~ Aa and 


















PAID THE MC & THEM AS SOON AS DRAWN :~ 
No. Beng ° £10,000 
1,918 2,000 
2,062 500 
oe 


GGG or ccccccccecescecccceees 
The whole of the Prizes in the present Lottery will be drawn 
at Cooper’s Hall, Loudon, on the 22nd January, 1634, 
Schemes at large may be had gratis at SWIFT and COS 
Obces. 


TO. ry CORN HIL L, is taken ‘down fee 
London Bridze Improvements.—T. SH respectfully 
announces to his best Friends, the Public, ew, re ronsequ 
London Bridge New Street requiring his old Office, No. 4, Corn- 
hill, be has been obliged to remove toa new Office, No. 13, 
Cornhill, nine doors nearer to the Roval Exchange, and neariv 
opposite to the chief entrance to the Bank of England, BISH’S 
OFFICES now are— 
No, 13, CORNHILL, 
No, 27, POULTRY, and 
No. 138, REGENT-STREET, 
about twenty doors fror Quadrant. 

The SECOND GLASGOW LOTTERY is on sale, sanctioned 
by Act of Parliament ne Scheme contains Prizes of 15,000/., 
10,000/., 5,000/., &c., in Houses and Lands. The holders may 
receive money for them immediately. 

in the late Glasgow Lottery, Bish sold more than two-thirds of 
ali the Capitals, and paid the holders in money as soon as the 
Prizes were drawn, 

OFFEE made most economically on ‘the 
new principle of Ascension by Steam, of very great 
strength and most delicate flwwour, by PARKE PATENT 
STEAM-FOUNTAIN COFPEE-POT. A large ariety may be 
seen, and printed descriptions had, at the Pate ntee’s Manufac- 
tory, No, 12, Argvle-place, Re gent-ctrent : and at the prine ipal 
lroumongers in Town and Country, to whom, and to Captains 
and Mer hants, a liberal commission is allowed. 


Coors R’S PATENT SME L L ING 


BOTTLES.—These elegant articles are contidently recom- 
mended from their superiority over any before offered to the 
Public. The form of the stopper being spherical, renders it im- 
possible ever to set fast or break in the neck, (so constant @ 
Compiaint against those on the old plax,) aud also render them 
so perfect, as to preserve the most volatile spirits, (even ether,) 
In any clim ate. They are made in great variety beth as to the 
style of cutting and mounting in silver and gold _ Bottles of 
every description for chemical parposes—Dres e 
Decanters, Inkstands, and Jars tor Pickles, on th 
ples, with suitable mounts and fastenings. Sold wholesale 
Patentees, 10 aud 25, Great Bush-lane, City ; 1. and EB. Atkinson, 
Bond-street, and by all Perfumers aud Fancy Dealers in Towa 
and C ountry. 


ARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THE 

FOLLOWING CAUTION, on purchasing Rowland’s Ma- 

Cassar Oil, is respectfully solicited, as the Proprietors cannot be 

responsib' le for the serious injery resulting from the use of base 

Imitations of injurious quality, now offered to the Public as 
Rowland’s. 

Each Bottle of the Original Macassar Oil is enclosed in a 
Wrapper, which has the Words, ‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ and 
between those words are the same minutely and ceriou- ly en- 
craved twenty-lour times, aud the Name and Address in Red on 


Face-worke ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
Counter-signed ALEX, ROWL AND. 

The lowest price is 2s. 6d—the atin ‘orion is 7s.—10s, 6d. and 
21s. per Bottie.—All other Prices, or any without the Book and 
Label, are Counter/eits. 

Ovserve the Counter sign and the Address, 

Sold by te Proprietors, as above, and by most Perfumers and 
Medicine Venders. 
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IN NOVEMBER WILL APPEAR, SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE; 


A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PELHAM, ‘ EUGENE ARAM, §c. 


This unique and costly Work has been in preparation for more than three years; the Engravings with which it will be profusely illustrated, 
are from Paintings executed expressly for the Work, and are by Artists of the first talent. The Proprietors venture to hope that, though not an * Annual,’ it will combine the richest and most novel 
attractions of the best of the ¢ Annuals,’ and that it will be exempted from the only geueral ground of complaiut agaiust them, namely, the fugitive interest they possess in comparison with their Cost, 


and the subordinate character of their literary matter. 





IN ONE VOL. 8vo. PRICE 16s. BOUND, 


M R. 


LODGE’S 


PEERAGE. 


This admirably planned and most useful Work is compiled and edited by the Norroy King of Arms, from the Personal Communications of the 


Nobility ; and two Editions are published in each year, 


date. All Chamges and Creations are immediately registered and incorporated with the Work in alphabetical order, 


one in April and the other in October, affording those who may prefer either period for obtaining it, the certainty of having it correct to that 
A which purpose the type is kept constantly standing, and the necessity of 


correcting ‘ Addenda,’ with their perplexing and multiplied references, is thereby obviated. The Collateral Branches are described and traced, even to thelr remotest Connexions; and thus this Work 
comprises mauy thousand additional Names, which are ouly to be found in its pages, although published in a cheap and portable volume. 





SECOND EDITION. 
OTRE DAME DE PARIS, 


In consequence of the great demand for this 

ork by VIC ok HUGO, translated expressly for * ‘The Standard 

Novels’ by FREDERIC SHOBERL, the Publisher begs to state 
that a new and revised Edition is now ready for delivery. 

“ This work must rank with the best Romances by the Author 
of ‘ Waverley.’ "— Examiner. 

“A work of genius—for power it possesses few equals.¥— 
Spectator. 

** No one can deny the talent displayed in ‘ Notre Dame.’ "— 
Literary Gazette. 

Richard Bentley, New Barlington-street. Agents for Scottand, 
Messrs. Bell and Bradfute; for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, 
Dublin, Orders are also received by all respectable Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom. 


In a few days, in 2 vols, demy 8vo. 
ENGLAND I AMERICA. 


A Comparison of the Social and Political State of the two 
Nations, 


FOR 6s. 
celebrated 








Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. Johu Cumming, Dublin. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCIX. 
will be published on WEDNESDAY. 
‘ontents, 
Baron D’Haussez on Great Britain in 1833. 
‘The Bridgewater Treatises, 
It Jadden on the Intirmities of Genius, 
IV. The Duchess of Berry and La Vendée, 
V. Life and Posthumous Work of Archdeacon Coxe, 
Vi. Surveys of Africa and Madagascar, 
VIL, Bergami et la Reine d’Angleterre, en cing actes. 
VILL. Grimm on the ludo- European Languages. 
1X. Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters. 
X. The Reform Ministry and Reformed Parliament. 
Johu Murray, Albemarie-street. 


October 14th will be published, 
ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP 
BOOK for 1834; containing 36 high!v-finished Plates, 

With Poems, &c. by L. E. L. my 4to. tastefully bound, zis. 

The ‘ Fallen Temple and lonely Tomb’ of India, conjoined 
with English Landscapes, Portraits of distinguished Individuals, 
which may possess a geveral or peculiar interest, and some few 
fanciful subjects, give the charm of variety to the pictorial de- 
lineations of this Volume. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co,; sold by all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. 


On the Ist of November will be published, handsomely bound in 
morocco cloth, price 6s. Vol, 1. of 
ANDSEER'S ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

Each volume will contain Seven beautiful Illustrations of its 
most striking and picturesque scenes, from Designs by Mr. 
Thomas Landseer. The work wiil be continued on the Ist of 
every succeeding mouth, until completed - 12 volumes, which, 

f 


together, will comprise the Romantic Aur o 
1, ENGLAND, by Henry Neele, 3 vols, FRANCE, by Leitch 
Ritchie, 3 vols.—3, ITALY, by C. Macfarlane, 3 vols.—Aud 4, 
SPAIN, by Trueba, 3 vols 
Published by Ball and Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street, 
London; Beli and Bradfute, Edivburgh; and Johu Cumming, 


Dublin. | 
S'k WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
Volume the Sixth, 

With Introduction, and Copious Notes, 

This Volume contains THE LAY OF ‘THE LAST MINSTREL, 
and OVHER POEMS; and is illustrated by Turner’s Desigus of 
MELROSE, and NEWARK CASTLE, 2 
, nt og for R. Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co. 

oudou, 
























Published this day, price 5s. 


f Ww he have also just published, 
1. Vol. 34 of the New Issue of the Waverley 


Novels, 
2. Waverley Novels, new edition. 45 vols. 
3. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. 
4. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. Third 
and Concluding Series. 3 vols. 
5. Stuart’s North America. 2 vols. 3rd edit. 
6. Sir Walter Scott's Poetry. New edit. 
Vols. 1 to 5. 
Volume Seventh of Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 
containing MARMION, will appear ov 1st November, 


tn a few days, in 1 small vol. 8vo, 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, CONDUIT-STREET. 
POEMS of JOHN GALT. 


r | YHE 
w first collected. 


No 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 
In Monthly Volumes, small avo. 6s, in cloth. 
On Nov. 1, forming Volume 48 of the above, Vol. Il. of 
AVAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
On Dec. 1, Europe during the Middle Ages, 


fol. I. 

Published Oct. 1. Arts, Manufactures, Man- 
ners, and Institutions of the Greeks and Romans (2 vols.), Vol. I. 
London: Longman and Co,; and John Taylor. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL, 
Published for JOHN HARRIS, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
INTER EVENINGS at COLLEGE; a 
Description of the Manners, Customs, Public Institu- 
tions, &c. of the ANCIENT GREEKS: a short Account of the 
State of Modern Greece; and Reflections on the Revolutions of 
Empires. By the Rev, B. T. H. COLE, Rector of Warbieton, 
Sussex, formerly Schelar of ‘Trin. Coll., and late Fellow of Magd. 
Coll. Cambridge. With a Frontispiece. 2 vols. Price 6s. hall- 
bound, 18mo, 
This Work, compiled from the most authentic sources, con- 
tains a valuable selection of very interesting matter, compressed 
into a succinct form, 
Wars of the Jews, as related by Josephus ; 
adapted to the capacities of Young Persons, and illustrated with 
24 new Engravings, 4thedition. Eularged and improved by the 
Author. Price 6s, half-bound, lamo, 
Stories from the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, on an improved Plan, By the Rev, Bourne 
Halli Draper. With 48 Engravings. 3rd edition. Price 7s. 6d. 
haif-bound, 12mo. 
True Stories from Ancient History, chrono- 
logically arranged, from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. By the Author of ‘ Always Happy,’ &c. 6th 


V 





Price 7s, 6d. half-bound, I2mo. 

True Stories from Modern History, chrono- 
logically arranged, from the Death of Chariemagne to the Batile 
of Waterloo. By the Author of ¢ Trae Stories from Ancieut His- 
tory,’ &e. 4th ediiion, considerably enlarged, and illustrated 
with 24 new Engravings. Price 78. 6d. halt-bound, 12mo. 

True Stories from English History, chrono- 
logically arranged, from the earliest Times to the present Period, 
By the Author of ‘ True Stories trom Ancient and Moderna His- 
tory,’ &c. 3rd edition, with additions, and Tables exhibiting the 
early State of Britain, and the Dy Alliances, and De- 
scendauts of the Sovereigns, from the time of E-chert, Founder of 
the Monarchy. With 36 Engravings, Price 7s. 6d. ball-bd. 12m0, 

True Stories trom the History of Scotland. 
Illustrated with 12 Engravings. 4th edition. Price 4s, half- 
bound, 12mo. : . a : 

Outlines of Irish History. With 6 superior 
Engravings. Price 5s. 6d. half-bound, 12mo, 

te . A 

Beginnings of European Biography; or, 
Sketches of the Lives of eminent Persons. 

The Middle Ages. Illustrated with 24 En- 
gravings. Price 7s. hali-bound, 12mo. 

This division of Biographicai St 






Sketches includes the History of 
Europe during the Middle Ages, or from the Revival of Learning 
under Charlemagne, to the luvention of Printing. 





edition, considerably enlarged, and illustrated with 24 Engravings, | 


| 





The Latter Ages. Illustrated with 24 En- 
gravings. Price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 120, 

Tois d ion of the Epitome ivelades the History of Europe 
fiom the Invention of Printing to the present Limes. e 

Beginnings of British Biography ; being the 
Lives of One Hendred Persons eminent in English History, By 
the Rev. Isaac Taylor, Mlustrated with 48 Engravings, 2 vois. 
Price 12s. half- bound, 12mo. ; or 7s. 6d. in 1 vol. without Plates, 

Scenes in Europe and Asia, for the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of little Tarry-at-lome Travellers, By the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor. New edition. Ulustrated with 96 Engravings, 
and 2 Maps. Price &s. half-bound, 12mo. 

Scenes in Africa and America, for the Amuse- 
ment 2nd Instruction of little Tarry-at home Travel By the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor. New edition. Iilustrated with 96 Engravings, 
and 2 Maps. Price 8s. half-bound, 12mo. 

Sold by John Cumming, Dublin; Mozley and Son, Derby: 
Bancks and Co, Manchester; Wm. Wilson, Edinburgh; and 











the principal Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
IR CHARLES BELL’S BRIDGE- 
WATER TREATISE—On the HAND; its Mechanism and 
Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery-lane,. 


Just published, for the use of Schools, 12mo, 2s, bound, 
Ts PRINCIPAL ROOTS of the LATIN 

LANGUAGE, ¥ 

By JAMES LIMBREY. 

This little work contains the roots of ucarly 23,000 words most 

frequentiy oceurring in Latin authors, 
“George Swire, 13, Paleruoster-row, London, 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘M ISERKIMUS.,’ 
Shortly will be published, in 3 vols. 
. ’ r , 


H E CO QUETT EE. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of * Miserrimus.’ 
Printed for Thomas Hookbam, Old Boud-street. 






on is now ready, in 2 vols. 6vo. illusirated 
ith a tine Portrait, Maps, aad Plans: : - 
EMOIRS of MARSHAL NEY; 
PUBLISHED BY HIS FAMILY; 
From his Original Manuscripts aud Papers. 
» 


The English Transia 


N 





EDITION IN FRENCH, 
(Being the Second,) 
With Portrait. In 2 vols, 5¥0. 145. 
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o- 
MILITARY STUDIES BY MARSHAL NEY; 
WRITTEN FOR THE US# OF HIS OFFICERS. 
Accompanied with Diagrams, and Introduction, 
By Major JAMES.  8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles-sireet, London. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 12. 1s. in boards, the 
9th ediuion, revised and corrected, of 
"me £ ORN RP Dp -~r . 
LEMENTS of GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE, introductory to useful Books in the principal 
Branches of Literature and Science, With Lists of the mest 
approved Authors; including the best Editions of the Classics. 
Designed chietly for the Junior Students in the Universities, aud 
the higher Classes in Schools, Mgrs 
By the late HENRY KETT, B.D. 
Of Trinity ive, Oxford. : 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterlvo-place, Pali Mail. Lopes 
THE FIRST NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED DEVOTED TO 
THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Every Saturday in time for Post, Price Sevenpence. 
TOHE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 

#,4* The proprietor of a rival naval and military journal, 
commenced with t avowed object of criving the ED 
SERVICE GAZETTE from the field (and imitating it closely ta 
plan, tile, form, size of type, &c.) having aunounced Ural as his 
speculation has been attended with * GREAT PECUNIARY LOS, 
and has only been ** UPHELD BY PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL SA~ 
he must for the future aliwost double its price, —it 



















CRIFICES i louble nie : 
becomes sary for the conductors of the UNITED SERVICE 
GAZETTE. to state, that the price of their journal will remain 


the same as heretotore. They desire aiso to add that a Cuts 
derable accession of talent has been obtained tor the naval avd 
military departments of their paper; aud that arranzene nts are 
in progress which will enabie it to include the news of Saturday, 
up to almost as late an hour as those journals which are port 
dated Sunday. 

« We canaot close one remarks without offering the warmest 
recommendation we cau give to the United Service Gazette, 
which, conducted as it kas been, and as it promises Urat it will 
be, is a gift of inestimable valve to the Army aud Navy: fur- 
bishing scumen and soldiers withall the information w hieb it € a) 
be important and interesting to them to possess ;—furnishing 
them also with the shield of rotecting Press against Lhe Wrongs 
te which mea properly without a political character are naturally 
exposed, The United Servic wt ever inculeates those 
principles of honour aud sound that have hitherto rev- 
dered the United Services a safe, as Well as av efhcient iustrament 
of government. We can imagine nothing more desirable for the 
Army and Navy than that the United Service Gazetic might fin 
its way toevery mess ofioat and ashore.” —Standard, Oct. 7, 1853+ 

Office of the United Service Gazette, 
161, Fleet-street, Oct. 15. 























Londen: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHENLUM OFFICE, No. 2, 
‘Catherine Steet, Strand, by J. FRANCIS ; and sold by all 
Booksellers and N ders iu Town and Country. 
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